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MATTER-OF-FACT MEN. 


Ir is impossible to mingle long in society without ob- 
serving that matters of fact are held in very different 
estimation by different persons, some attaching too 
great, others too little importance to them. The 
latter, who may be denominated fact-haters, are for 
the most part of a speculative turn of mind, prone 
to build extensive theories on the most slender foun- 
dations. The cause of their dislike to matters of 
fact is not far to seek—they are against facts because 
facts are against them. Some one or other of their 
innumerable theories is constantly coming into col- 
lision with well-established truths, and is consequently 
dashed in pieces. 

We apprehend, however, that facts, like many a 
good cause, have suffered more from injudicious friends 
than from open enemies. That prosing class of mor- 
tals, usually termed matter-of-fact men, are enough 
to bring any cause into discredit. Facts, like stones, 
are nothing in themselves ; their value consists in the 
manner in which they are put together, and the purpose 
to which they are applied. But men of this character 
look only at the facts as they stand singly, and can 
neither set nor combine them. They love facts for 
their own sakes, as facts, and wish for nothing more. 
All facts are equally valuable to them, whether new or 
old, controverted or self-evident ; and in their narra- 
tives they handle and dole them out with the lingering 
tedious love of a miser paying out coin ; with this only 
difference, that they seem to take a pleasure in the 
paying, and appear as if they never could be satisfied 
till they had exhausted their whole treasury. Events of 
the most commonplace character are dwelt upon at as 
great length as if they were most rare and marvellous. 
In their anxiety to leave nothing untold, they run 
into such heterogeneous digressions, as completely to 
exhaust the patience of their luckless hearers, and often 
to lose sight of the object they set out with. Intolerably 
tedious talkers, they are not much better listeners. 
Wo betide the hapless wight who makes the slightest 
slip as to a matter of fact in their presence! A matter- 
of-fact man will interrupt you in the midst of the most 
interesting story, for the purpose of setting you right 
respecting some unimportant date having no bearing 
whatever on the main incident. He will stop you just 
when you are coming to the point of a witty anecdote, 
to tell you that the name of the person referred to was 
not John, but David, and proceed at great length to 
give proof of his statement. It may fairly be said of 
him that he is not only tedious himself, but the cause 
of tediousness in other men. 

A genuine matter-of-fact man has no more imagi- 
nation than one of Babbage’s machines. 
If you could speak to him out of the multiplication 
table, he would think you a great orator. He does 
not understand eloquence, and has no sympathy with 
poetry. He stops a metaphor as if it were a spy in 
the midst of his own camp. “A healthy book!” said 
& person of this class to Charles Lamb, who had given 
that appellation to John Buncle ; “ did I rightly catch 
what you saif? I have heard of a man in health, and 
of a healthy state of body, but I do not see how that 
epithet can be properly applied to a book.” It must 
of course have been a man of this sort who objected 
to Milton’s Paradise Lost, because it “proved no- 
thing.” Another, as is well-known, being present at 
the representation of one of Shakspeare’s best trage- 
dies, employed himself the whole time in counting the 
number of words in the play. With respect to irony, 
& matter-of-fact man has no more understanding of it 
than a quaker has. He interprets everything literally, 
end as if spoken upon oath. It is a perilous matter 


to attempt a joke or to use an indirect expression in 
his presence. Charles Lamb seems to have felt this 
annoyance; as might have been expected, indeed, 
from his peculiar humour. “Clap an extinguisher 
upon your irony,” says he (in reference to a matter- 
of-fact man), “if you are unhappily blessed with 
a vein of it. I have a print of a graceful female after 
Leonardo da Vinci, which I was showing off to 
Mr——. After he had examined it minutely, I ven- 
tured to ask him how he liked my BEAUTY (a foolish 
name it goes by among my friends), when he very 
gravely assured me that he had considerable respect 
for my character and talents (so he was pleased to 
say), but he had not given himself much thought 
about the degree of my personal pretensions. The 
misconception staggered me, but did not seem much 
to disconcert him. * * I was present not long 
since at a party of North Britons, where a son of 
Burns was expected, and happened to drop a silly ex- 
pression (in my South-British way) that I wished it 
were the father instead of the son, when four of them 
started up at once to inform me that that was impos- 
sible, because he was dead. An impracticable wish, it 
seems, was more than they could conceive.” 

A well-known dignitary of the Irish church, a few 
years ago, published a work entitled “ Historic Doubts 
respecting Napoleon Bonaparte,” which proved a sad 
stumblingblock to all the dull and stupid tribe. The 
treatise was intended as a reductio ad absurdum of 
Hume’s famous argument on Miracles. By applying 
the principles of that philosopher to the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, it showed that, if his reasoning be 
correct, there is good ground at least to doubt whether 
such a person as Bonaparte ever existed. This mode 
of arguing, however, was wholly above the compre- 
hension of matter-of-fact men, who regarded it as a 
serious attempt toquestion the existence of the French 
emperor. A similar blunder was lately committed 
regarding the work from which the idea of the His- 
toric Doubts was taken—Burke’s ironical refutation 
of Bolingbroke’s philosophical principles. This pam- 
phlet is generally known as an admirable imitation of 
the noble author’s style, and a caustic exposure of the 
folly and mischief of his doctrines ; yet Bolingbroke’s 
last biographer gravely writes thus :— Some 
after his death, a little work was published, called “ A 
Vindication of Natural Society,” purporting to have 
been written during his residence at Battersea. The 
argument goes to show that the division of mankind 
into artificial classes, into nations and tribes, has been 
productive of the greatest misery to the human race ; 
but what the ultimate object of the work is, it is dificult to 
ascertain. It sufficiently proves, what was never 
doubted, that all human institutions are imperfect, 
and that misery exists under every form of govern- 
ment ; but if it is attempted to be argued, that be- 
cause Agricola met with ingratitude, and Anaxagoras 
lived in exile, anarchy is preferable to democracy, we 
should rather doubt the author’s sanity, than attempt to 
argue him out of his opinion. This work is not Boling- 
broke’s—no copy of it was found among his papers—nor 
was any proof ever offered of its genuineness,” §e. 

In every situation, and under all circumstances, the 
matter-of-fact man is a bore of the first calibre ; but, 
should he be elevated to some office which gives him 
a kind of prescriptive right to prose, the nuisance be- 
comes intolerable. Conversible people shun him as 
they would the plague. Doctors of divinity, school- 
masters, and municipal dignitaries, have long enjoyed 
a well-earned pre-eminence in this respect. The 
Rev. Sidney Smith speaks of a pompous proser of 
this class, as possessing “a twelve-parson-power of 
conversation.” But there are considerable varieties 


among matter-of-fact men. The genus comprehends 
several species. One class are remarkable for carrying 
about with them little black note-books stuffed full of 
steam-boat bills, and other equally interesting docu- 
ments. Conversation with such men is almost impos- 
sible. Hints, surmises, guesses, suggestions, glimpses 
of subjects, which are so essertial to spirited conver- 
sation, are regarded by them as rank heresy. They 
find something to correct in almost every sentence you 
utter; and when you chance to conclude a familiar 
narration with the words “I have known many in- 
stances of the kind,” or something else to that effect— 
as certainly as fire follows the striking of a flint, a 
full detail of those instances is coolly demanded of you 
by the interrogative repetition of the words “Such 
as?” ‘You must thereupon commence a string of dry 
facts, not of the least value to the general argument, 
and no way entertaining to the company. Your 
“Such as” men are the pests of social converse. 
Another class claim for themselves the character of 
“sensible practical men.” Habituated to details, they 
are incapable of grasping a principle, and extremely in- 
tolerant of all who attempt to seize and classify facts, 
80 as to evolve from them a general law. They despise 
all speculations but those in which they have a share. 
“ That’s theory,” is the severest condemnation which a 
practical man can bestow on any statement. A charac- 
ter of this kind is capitally drawn by Bulwer in his Eng- 
land and the English. “ Mr Bluff does not observe how 
the facts are applied to the theory ; he only wants the 
facts themselves. If you were to say to him thus, 
* When abuses rise to a certain pitch, they must be re- 
medied,’ he would think you a shallow fellow—a theo- 
rist ; but if you were to say to him, ‘ One thousand 
pauper children are born in London ; in 1823, wheat 
was forty-nine shillings ; hop grounds let from ten to 
twelve shillings an acre ; and you must therefore confess 
that, when abuses rise to a certain pitch, they must be 
remedied,’ Mr Bluff would nod his wise head, and say 
of you to his next neighbour, ‘ That’s the man for my 
money ; you see what a quantity of facts he puts into 
his speech!’ * * Mr Bluff is always taken in. 
Looking only at a fact, he does not see an inch beyond 
it ; and you might draw him into any imprudence, if 
you were constantly telling him that ‘two and two 
miade four.” Mr Bluff is wonderfully English. It 
is by “ practical men” that we have ever been seduced 
into the wildest speculations, and the most prepos- 
terous of living theorists always begins his harangues 
with “ Now, my friends, let us look to the facts.” ‘These 
men are, moreover, great barriers to the progress of 
the human race. In legislation, in agriculture, in 
manufactures, in almost every art and science, we find 
improvement constantly resisted by “ practical men,” 
that is to say, by men of narrow views and selfish in- 
terests, who, having collected two or three facts, are not 
only incapable of reasoning upon them themselves, but 
are astonished at the presumption of those who attempt 
to supply “ their lack of service.” A writer of the third 
century says very well upon this head, (“”T'was there- 
fore much the same in ancient days”) “That a man 
who derives experience from his own habits rather than 
the principles of some great theory, is like an empirie, 
who, by practice, may cure one or two diseases with 
which he is familiar, but having no system or theory 
of art, must necessarily be ignorant of all the innumer- 
able complaints which have not fallen under his per- 
sonal observation.” 
Matter-of-fact men have always manifested a great 
fondness for authorship, and if they were contented 
to act as literary hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
collectors of materials which abler heads might abridge 
and methodise, it would be all well; but, unfortu- 
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partments of history and biograph 
completely overran by them. We 
title of a bi i¢al work, which may be taken‘as 
a fair specimen of the kind of books which matter-of- 
fact men ‘write : “Memoirs of the Life and Adminis- 
Burleigh, Sec of State in i ing 
Edward VI. prs Be} High Treasurer of England in 
izabeth ; containing an histo- 


E 


many eminent and illustrious persons with whom he 
was connected, with extracts from his private and 
Official correspondence and other papers, now first 
blished from the  . by the Reverend Edward 
om D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. 3 vols. 4to.” ‘There are 
critics too of the same stamp. One of them would 
tell us that the above stupendous mass of paper con- 
sists of about 2000 closely printed that it occu- 
1300 inches cubic measure, and that it weighs 
ands avoirdupois, The title of such a book, it 

be justly said, lon as an ordinary preface. 
The prefatory matter would furnish out an ordinary 
book, and the book contains as much reading as an 
ordinary library. On every subject which such a 
writer discusses, he produces three times as many 
pages as another man, and one of his pages is as tedious 
as another man’s three. He swells out his works to 
gigantic dimensions by endless repetitions, wide di- 
i and trite and common reflections. 
verything is stated, every incident dilated on. He 
occupies as much space with an account of the pedi- 
, connexions, birth, and childhood of his hero, as 
does with the most important events of his life. 
He will take up an entire page in discussing the im- 
portant question, whether the name of his great- 
great-grandmother was Mary’or Anne.* A witty 
writer has divided authors into the antediluvian 
and postdiluvian. It is needless to say, that the 
matter-of-fact man belongs to the former. He forgets 


* that works should now be accommodated to the 


abridged duration of human life. He writes with no 
fear of the deluge before his eyes, and handles a sub- 
ject as if mankind could lounge over a phlet for 
ten years as before their submersion. Might not the 
perusal of such works be awarded as a proper punish- 
ment for a certain class of offenders ! e throw out 
the hint for the benefit of the legislature, when the 
come to revise the criminal code ; for, compared wi 
such labour, the treadmill is an agreeable recreation. 
There was, it is said, a criminal in Italy who was 
suffered to make his choice between Guicciardini’s 
historical works and the galleys. He chose the history. 
But the war of Pisa was too much for him; and 
A proportion of the writers of commentaries 
have been matter-of-fact men; and this branch of 
literature is admirably suited to their cast of mind, if 
they sufficient self-knowledge to know what 
that raise of dili- 
gence, are ambitious to show, also, their powers of 
writing, and therefore take upon themselves a task 
far above their powers. One of this tribe tried his 
hand upon Milton, and cut out some of the finest 
Paradise as interpolations or for- 
geries. ut Shakspeare suffered most from these 
black letter dogs.”’ He has absolutely been explained 
into obscurity, and buried under the of his dull 
and tasteless commentators. A single specimen from 
Steevens will show what wild work these matter-of- 


of Shakspeare will remember the ine sen t of 
Hamlet— 


** Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
‘When our deep plots do fail; and that should teach us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.” 

Hear how Steevens comments upon this passage, full 

of pptomehy as profound as it is beautiful! “Dr 

Farmer informs me that these words are merely tech- 

nical. A woolman, butcher, and dealer in skew 

lately Observed to him that his nephew (an idle lad 
copld ly assist him in ing them ; ‘he 

rough 


. Whoever recollects the profession of Shak- 
+ sel oye will admit that his son might be no 


r specimen of matter-of-fact 
Criticism we shall conclude this sketch. It may be 
known to the more curious of our readers that 


pu 
maa, poems, adorned with notes by himself, by 
way lete edition of that poet’s 
works, i ns the famous quiz on the 
poetry of folks of quality, which some ascribe to Pope 
others to Swift, others to Arbuthnot, but which ali 
ee ee one of the broadest if not of 
best pieces of humour extant in the English tongue. 


* One of the commentators on Shakspeare four pages 
mq ** invisible” 
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SONG BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 
Fluttering spread thy purple pinions,* 
Gentle Cupid o’er my heart ; 
I, a slave in thy dominions, 
Nature must give way to Art.t 


Notes by Gilbert Wakefield. 

“This song is ascribed to Swift in Sheridan’s edition, vol. 
viii. p. 168, I am not able to ascertain the author, nor would it 
reflect much honour on the genius of either. It seems disjointed 
and obscure. 

* [Purple pinions.|) Ovid speaks of purple Cupid, and Milton 
says, with inimitable elegance, Paradise Lost, iv. 765— 

Here Love his golden shafts employs ; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 

+ (Nature must give way to art.) What is the propriety of this 

observation, and what its application to the present subject ?” 


The other notes are to the like pu . What a 


dreadful fate to a dead poet, to become the subject of 
a matter-of-fact commentator ! 


EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT ALIMENTS ON 

THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

Observe the various operations 

Of food and drink in several nations. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 

Upon the strength of water-gruel ? 

But who shall stand his rage and force, 

If first he rides, then eats his horse ? 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare, 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 

Prior’s Alma. 

A FEW years ago, some wits—we do not exactly re- 
member who they were—endeavoured to make it ap- 
pear that authors ought to live on particular kinds of 
food, in reference to the various subjects of their la- 
bours : it-was inferred, for instance, that weak tea and 
toast were proper diet for a sentimental poet, and 
juicy underdone beef-steaks the right thing for a 
savage controversialist. Poets of the Lake school were 
supposed to live on tea, while Scott, Byron, and 
Campbell, were thought more carnivorous. All this 
was very good waggery ; but the fact is, that different 
kinds of food have different effects on that “ fiery 
particle” which resides somewhere within us, and is 
understood to be the fountain of all verse and prose, 
as well as the source of all good and bad actions. It 
is a most absurd confession to make ; for, of course, the 
mind, being so extremely dignified a thing, ought to be 
quite independent of all external influences. But ought 
to be is not always coincident with is ; and, however 
much it may offend our pride—for, to be a humble 
race, we are remarkably proud—there is no denying 
that the fact is as we have stated. We must therefore 
endeaveur to put up with it. 

There is a strong general distinction, as Prior hints, 
between the effects of animal and vegetable food. The 
immediate effect of animal food upon the system is 
stimulating. It produces a state of body in which 
the lower feelings and the intellect have increased 
activity. It is thus that the Tartar acquires his rage 
and force. A vegetable diet, long continued, has the 
contrary effect of leaving the lower feelings and the in- 
tellect at rest,in which state the higher or moral feelings 
seem to have more play. Hence, perhaps, the mild, in- 
offensive, and, at the same time, dull character of the 
herbivorous animals generally, and of such nations as 
the Hindoos, who live chiefly on rice. It is to be re- 
marked, that climate affects the case considerably, at 
least as far as human beings are concerned ; but take 
man against man, or nation against nation, in the same 
circumstances with respect to heat and cold, and the 
distinetion will be found to hold good. Let any man 
beyond latitude 45 degrees attempt to live exclusively 
on vegetable food, and he will find his intellect fail 
for all exertions above the most ordinary. It is with 
a regard to their unexciting character that physicians 
prescribe farinaceous and mucilaginous diet to invalids. 

It is considered also as likely, that particular articles 
of food have different effects on the mental system, 
though these have as yet been little examined. The 
effects of various beverages are better understood. 
Water, the first and most natural of them all, is 
absolutely without exciting effect. Dr Rush of Phi- 
ladelphia says, “it is the universal sedative of tur- 
bulent passions; it not only promotes a general 

of temper, but it composes anger. I 
have heard several well-attested cases,” he adds, “of 
a draught of cold water having suddenly composed 
this violent passion, after the usual remedies of reason 
had been applied to no purpose.” Wine of good 
quality, within a certain moderate limit, excites the 
faculties of language, mirthfulness, hope, and ideality, 
and disposes the mind to friendship. It may be best, 
upon the whole, to take water only ; but yet it cannot 
be denied of wine, that it stimulates the flow of mutual 


good feeling, often extinguishes old feuds and grudges, 
and creates new attachments. The Portuguese be- 


lieve that wine of inferior quality has opposite effects ; 

and when they see a man unusually quarrelsome after 

a convivial meeting, say, “he has drunk bad wine.” 

These peculiarities of wine appear to depend on the 

acids, salts, and other natural qualities contained in 

it, and not upon the alcohol which unfortunately is so 

generally mixed up with it in large proportion. The 

tendency of the latter ingredient is to the exactly con- 

trary effect. It stimulates the lower feelings, and 

brutalises its votaries. Hence the quarrels which rage 

wherever gin and whisky have been drunk in large 

quantities—in gin-houses, for example, at Irish fairs, 

and in the taverns frequented by the humbler classes 

in Scotland. Notwithstanding the eulogies of Burns, 

who speaks of it as kindling wit and awakening 

learning, and as the liquid Sybil which makes his 
verses move glibly, it is undoubted that ardent spirits 
stupify the intellectual faculties. A man far gone in 
the intoxication produced by purely spiritous liquors, 
is one of the most dismal of spectacles—his language 
paralysed, his ideas confused and obscure, his whole 
bearing much like that of an idiot. The readiest 
writer of either verse or prose will, on trial, find that. 
his powers of composition, so far from being stimulated 
by a glass or two of ardent spirits, are deadened and 
nearly taken away altogether ; and it is our confident. 
belief, thgt Burns himself never wrote a verse which 
he designed for the public under the influence of liquor 
of any kind. 

Beer, though it contains a less proportion of alcohol, 
mixed with other principles, particularly extractive 
ones, appears most nearly allied to ardent spirits 
in ‘its effects. It depresses the intellectual faculties, 
and particularly that upon which expression depends. 
Beer sots in England are remarkable for their dul- 
ness ; and the students at the southern German uni- 
versities sit over their beer silent and gloomy-looking, 
although noted in other circumstances for their mer- 
curial deportment. Beer, however, has the negative 
merit of stimulating the lower sentiments less than 
spirits. Its tendency, when of good quality, and only 
taken in small quantity, is rather, like wine, to prompt 
the benevolent and other genial dispositions. 

We present these as the opinions of Professor Otto 
of Copenhagen, who adds, “ Coffee and tea have, I am 
inclined to believe, a peculiar action on the intellectual 
faculties ; coffee still more than tea. They are both 
on that account the favourite beverages of intellectual 

le and students. I a to everybody’s e 
whether he does more disposed to think, 
to write, to read, after a cup of coffee or tea; and 
whether either of them has any action whatever or 
the lower propensities. If a person feel indis te 
literary labour, a good cup of coffee will instantly make 
him disposed to it. Here, in England, tea is preferred 
to coffee in the morning, and the latter is taken only 
after dinner, when it cannot have the effect above- 
mentioned, on account of digestion going on. Who- 
ever will try the effects of coffee and tea in the morn- 
ing, as a means of exciting the intellectual faculties, 
will immediately give the palm to coffee.” Dr Paris 
adds—* As the —— operation of every narcotic is 
stimulant, tea is found to invigorate and refresh us, 
although there exist individuals who are so morbidly 
sensible to the action of certain bodies of this class, 
that feelings of depression, accompanied with various 
nervous sensations and an unnatural vigilance, follow 
the potation of a single cup of strong tea ; but these 
are exceptions from which no general rule ought to be 
te Ve add the follo ing views of Mr Otto respecting 

e wing views r 
the effects of various mo Feta on the mind, only pre- 
mising, that the learned writer uses the lan of 
phrenology, to which system of mind he has eg bem 
a distinguished adherent. “The effect of different 
medicines on the brain may be general—depending on 
the circumstance, whether the action of the remedies 
causes an increased or a diminished flow of the blood 
to and in the brain ; but it is undoubtedly likewise 
local on particular faculties or classes of them. Ape- 
rient medicines, for instance, produce both kinds of 
effects: in driving the blood from the brain, they 
diminish the activity of the mental ‘faculties ; but, 
according to circumstances, if the brain has been over- 
filled with blood, and thereby prevented from acting, 
the relief so produced by the aperients must 
awake its activity in general, and the local effects are 
then usually excitement of , Veneration, Bene- 
volence, and Ideality. We we see 
every thing and event in a brig light ; we feel 
grateful to God, and kind to our fellow-men. All 
those medicines which increase the circulation of the 
blood, t'more or less the quantity flowing 
through brain ; and in this manner, if the exeite- 
ment does not exceed the natural limits, all the organs 
of the brain are excited. But the local effect is very 
different, partly according to the predominance of 
certain single faculties, but partly, likewise, because 
the different remedies of that class have a different 
specific action on certain particular faculties. For 


* Paris on Diet. 
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| shape the ends | ; that is, to point | 
them, requires a degree of skill; any one can rough 
of wool pinn | up with skewers.” forcible 
SHjOy his Gay considerabie repu- 
instance, ammonia and its preparations, morphia, cas- 
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gees activity of Ideality, Hope, and the reflective 
tellectual faculties ; but the empyreumatic oils oc- 


the indifferent remedies ; and so they peaby axe. Their 
Igeal action is lubricating, emollient, &c. ; their general 
is nourishing ; but.as their whole action is bland, so 
also is their nourishing one ; that is, they deposit their 
nutritious matter. without any excitement. Hence 
they must be considered as no excitants of the brain 
either ; they excite no mental faculties at all. Of the 
metals, arsenic acts more on Cautiousness, producing 
agloomy state of mind; gold on Hope, having been 
used by the ancients as an exhi t; mercury, a 
morbid sensibility, gloominess, and indisposition to 
nam pop usually le. Of the different gases, 
I will here advert only to the nitrous, which acts so 
differently from the others, producing mirthfulness, 
love of life, bright Freee (excited Wit, Ideality, 
and Love of Life). t it is most interesting to.o 
serve the different local action of narcotics on the 
faculties of the mind. Independently of the excite- 
ment of the whole brain on account of the increased 
flow of the blood to that part, a particular local ex- 
citement is observed after each different narcotic. 
Thus, opium acts on the intellectual faculties and 
Ideality. This is evident from the activity of the in- 
tellect after a moderate dose, from the brilliancy of 
ideas that occur, and from the continuation of the 
activity of the same faculties, even after sleep has been 
produced by it, If we compare the effects of opium 
with those of belladonna, hyoscyamus, or other nar- 
<otics, we shall find them quite different. None of 
them acts, like opium, on intellectual faculties, 
On the contrary, Sobehonne stupifies them ; so does 
ikewise cicuta. Hyoscyamus seems to have a parti- 
cular exciting action on Combativeness ; for all patients 
who take it become saucy, and inclining to rand 
violence. Cannabis acts on Mirthfulness and Hope— 
all observers combining in asserting, that the inebri- 
ated state which follows spiritous drinks, prepared 
with this drug, is characterised by immoderate mirth.”* 

The eloquent and unfortunate person known as the 

English Opium-eater describes that drug as not in- 
ing, like alcohol, but having the contrary effect, 
when not immoderately taken, of brightening the in- 
tellectual faculties. also asserts that it, stimulates 
the benigner feeli One picture of the intellectual 
effects of it may be extracted from this writer, and 
read with a shuddering admiration, as we reflect at 
once on the moral ruin which follows such horrible 
indulgences, and that mysterious connexion between 
matter and spirit which admits of a simple vegetable 
extract producing such effects :—“The dream com- 
menced with a music which now I often heard in 
dreams—a music of preparation and of awakening 
suspense ; a music like the opening of the coronation 
m, and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast 
march—of infinite cavalcades filing off, and the tread 
of innumerable armies. morning was come of a 
mighty day—a day of crisis and of final hope for 
human nature, then suffering some mysterious ecli 
and labouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, 
knew not where—somehow, I knew not how—by some 
beings, I knew not whom—a battle, a strife, an agony 
was conducting—was evolving like a great drama or 
music ; with which my sympathy was the more 
pportable from my confusion as to its place, its 
cause, its nature, and its possible issue. I, as is usual 
in dreams (where, of necessity, we make ourselves 
central to every movement), had the power, and yet 
not the power, to decide it. I had the power, 
could raise myself, to will it ; 
not the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics 
‘was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 
¢ than ever plummet sounded,’ I lay inactive. 
Then, like a chorus, Go Some 
_ interest was at e; some mightier cause 
ever yet the sword had or trumpet had 
proclai ‘Fhen came sudden alarms, hufryings to 
and fro, trepidations of innumerable een I knew 
not whether from the good cause or the ; 
and lights, tem and human faces: and at last, 
with sense that all was lost, female forms, and the 
features that were worth all the world to me, and but 
@ moment allowed—and clasped hands, and heart- 
Seshing partings, and then—everlasting farewells ! 
and with a sigh such as the caves of hell sighed when 
the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of 
death, the sound was reverberated—everlasting fare- 
wells! and again, reverberated—ever- 
lasting farewells! And I awoke in struggles, and 
cried aloud, ‘I will sleep no more !’” 

Liebig argues, on theoretical grounds, that certain 
substances taken into the body not only affect the 
mind, but enter into the angels of its organ, the 
“ However says, “ i | 
at first sight appear, that ids of opium 
cischone bork. 


kness | relapsing in some degree into 


which the organic motions of the body derive their 
i bstances form a constituent 


in consequence of a series of changes, have assumed 
the properties and the structure which we find in the 
brain and nerves.””* 

It seems to be confirmatory of these views, that 
alcohol has been detected in the substance of the 
brains, as well as blood, bile, &c., of persons who have 
died immediately after a large doze of spirits, and also 
in the brains of animals, into whose stomachs a large 
quantity of aleohol had been injected.+ 


TURNS OF FORTUNE. 
BY MRS §, C. HALL, 
PART Il. 


Mr Cramp, whom we introduced at the conclusion of 
the former part of our story as Miss Bond’s man of 
business, was a pen little man, skilled in the turnings 
and windings of the law, beside which he could not 
be said to know distinctly any other code of morals, 

On this particular morning, after a few common- 
place observations, Mr Cramp made a somewhat 
strange inquiry. “Had Miss Bond heard, that Mr 
Alfred Bond had come over to England?” No; she 
had not heard it. It was, Mr Cramp insinuated (for 
he never said anything directly)—it was rather an 
awkward circumstance Mr Alfred Bond’s coming to 
England. He thought—he believed— a it 
would make no difference to Miss Bond. 

Miss Bond opened her wide eyes still more widely. 
She knew that Mr Alfred Bond was the heir-at- 
law to the property bequeathed her father ; but what 
of that ? he had never, that she heard of, dreamed of 
disputing the will; and she had never felt one pang 
of insecurity as to. the possessions which had of late 
grown so deeply into her heart. At this unexpected 
intimation she felt the blood rush through her veins 
in a wild untameable manner. In all her trials—and 
they had been many—in all her illnesses—not a few— 
she had never fainted, never fallen into that symptom 
of weak-mindedness, a fit of hysterics ; at ee she 
sat bey omy power of speech, on at Cramp’s 


like way. Hope for the best, and a, 
nd gaspingly. 


Against air Sarah Bond abruptly 
inst w sir i abruptly, 
and almost fiercely, for now Mr Cramp’s face was re- 
duced to its original size, and she had collected her 
ideas. “There are few things I could not bear up 
against, but I must know what I have to sustain.” 

“Your father’s will, my dear lady, is safe; the 
document, leaving everything to you, that is safe, and 
all other documents are safe enough except Cornelius 
Bond Hobart’s will—the will bequeathing the pro- 
pa ye wey Where is that will to be found?! 

if Alfred Bond proceeds, the veritable document 
must be produced.” 

« Why, so it can be, I suppose,” said Sarah Bond, 
i itation ; “it was pro- 
the property, as you 


« your pardon, Miss Bond,” he answered ; 
being your father’s legal adviser at thattime. It was 
my master and subsequent partner. I had not the 
privilege of your father’s confidence until after my 
coll ’s death.” 


my father inheri' 


already. 1 wished to spare a py fa your sensibilit: 
4’s man of business, whom I hap- 


107 
pened to know ; and I was grieved—cut up, I may say, 
to Suny, cose, to what he 


and, I assure you, spoke in the handsomest, I ma: 

you, of your character 
usefulness, and generosity, and Christian ities ; 

he did indeed ; but. we have ail our duties 1. pichene 


in this world; paramount things Miss 
Bond, and his is avery painful ne.” 
“What need of all words to state a 
matter. ve you seen the will?” said Sarah 
“ Well, and what more is there to unless Mr 
Bond denies his relative’s ts make a 
“ Which, I believe, he 


does not do. He 
never made a will ; that is all.” -> 
dae is the will,” maintained Sarah Bond. 
am very sorry to wound you ; but cannot 

“« a plainly if you can, sir,” said Sarah Bond 
sternly ; “ speak plenty ges can; I listen.” 

“He maintains, on the part of his client, that the 
will is a forgery.” 
falsehood, then,” exclaimed Miss 

nd, with a firm determination and dignity of manner 
that astonished Mr Cramp. Sill 
who is the forger? Certamly not my father; for he 
inherited the property from his elder brother, who 
died insane. ‘The will is in his favour, and not in my 
father’s. Besides, neither of them held any correspon- 
dence with the testator for twenty years: he died 
abroad, and the will was sent to England after his 
death. Would any one there do a gratuitous service 
to persons they never seen? W. could be the 
reason—the motive? How is it, that, till now, Alfred 
Bond urged no claim, There are reasons,” she con- 
tinued, “ reasons to give the world. But I have within 
me, what passes all reason—a feeling, a conviction, a 
true positive knowledge, that my father was incapable 
of being a party to such a crime. He was a stern 
loving money—I grant that—but honest in heart 
soul. The only creature he ever wronged was himself. 
He did that, | know. He despoiled himself of peace 
and comfort, of rest and repose. In that he sinned 
against God’s dispensation, who gives that we may 
give, not merely to others, but lawfully to ourselves. 
After all, it would have been but a omall thing for him 
to have been without this property, for it. gave him no 
one additional luxury. I wonder, Mr Cramp, that 
you, as a man, have —- to stand before me, a 
peseane woman, dare to say, that is 
‘0 

hile she spoke, Sarah Bond stood forth a new 
creature in the astonished eyes of the sleek attorney. 
He absolutely quailed before the vehemence and fer- 
vour of the usually mild woman, He assured her she 
was mistaken ; that he had not yielded to the point 
that the will was a forgery ; that he never would con- 
fess that such was the case ; that it should be his bugi- 
ness to disprove the charge ; that he hoped she did not 
suppose he yielded to the plaintiff, who was resolved to 
bring the matter into a court of justice. He would 
only ask her one little question; had she ever seen 
her father counterfeit different hands? Yes, she said, 
she had ; he could counterfeit, copy, any hand he ever 
saw, so that the real writer could not tell the counter- 
feit from the original. Mr Cramp made no direst 
observation on this, except to beg that she would not 
that melancholy circumstance” to any one 


Sarah Bond told him she should not feel bound to 
make this talent of her father’s a crime, by twisti 
into a secret what he used to do as an amusement, 
Cramp urged mildly the folly of this, when she had a 
defence to make ; but she stood all the more firmly 
upon what she fearlessly considered the dignity of 
right and truth ; at the same time assuring him, 
would to the last contest that right, not so much for 
her own sake, or the sake of one who was dear to her 
beyond all power of expression, but for the sake of - 
him in whose place she stood, and whose honour she 
would preserve with her life. Mr Cramp was a a 
shrewd man of business. He considered all 
Bond’s energy, on the subject of her father’s honour, 


believing she 
was in earnest ae it. He thought it was perfectly 


Sarah Bond, after his departure, effdeavoured to con- 
ceal her anxiety from her niece ; but in vain. Mabel 
was too clear-sighted ; and it was a relief, as much as 
an astonishment to her aunt, to see how bravely she 
bore up against the evil news. Miss Bond did not 
remember that the knowledge of the of wealth 
does not belong to sixteen summers. {abel knew and 

ht so little of its artifical influence, that she be- 
lieved her happiness sprang from birds and flowers, 
from music, and dancing, and books—those silent but 
immortal tongues that live through centuries, for our 
advantage ; besides, her | welled forth so 
much hope, that she reall id not understand, even 
if they lost their fortune, their “ troublesome re 
as she called it, that it would seriously affect 
happi There was no philosophy, no heroism in 


this ; it was simply the impulse of a 
benutifal young tind, 


casion a greater activity of Cautiousness, = that matter, by the removal of: which the seat. of. in- 
" ' the perceptive faculties, for they induce melancholy | tellectual life, of sensation, and of consciousness, is 
feelings, and mostly visions, particularly of the gloomy | annihilated : it is nevertheless certain that. all these 
kind. Bitter and astringent remedies act on Cautious- | forms of power and’ activity are most. closely depen- 
ness ; bark, long used, produces gloominess of mind, | dent not only on the existence, but also on a certain 
‘The farinaceous and mucilaginous are commonly called | quality of the substance of the brain, spinal’marrow, 
and nertes; insomuch that all the manifestations 
of the life or vital energy of those modifications 
of nervous matter, which are sag as the phe- 
| nomena of motion, sensation, or feeling, assume an- 
other form as soon as their composition is altered. 
The animal organism has produced the brain and 
| nerves out of compounds furnished to it by we pre ; ' 
| it is the constituents of the food of the animal, which, 
| 
| | 
| 
“ My dear Miss Bond, you are not ill, I hope ?” ex- { 
claimed Mr Cramp. “I pray you to bear up; what : 
has been said is doubtless wrong—must be wrong; a 
threat of the opposite party—an undefined threat, 
which we must prepare ourselves to meet in a lawyer- 
“For any—anything—that is my plan. = 
nately, the only way to deal with the world, so as to . 
meet it on equal terms, is to think every man a rogue. 7 
It is a deeply painful view to take of human nature, —— 
and it agonizes me to do so. Let me, however, intreat 
know.” 
po De or make such a document; though he 
consi it very extraordi , for man, 
ing and learned than himself. 
No one, iss bond, “ever ha 
| confidence, properly so called ; he was very close in al 
The will, however, must be, I 
think, in Doctors Commons! Go there immediately, 
Mr Cramp ; and—stay—I will go with you; there it 
is, and there are the names of the witnesses.” 
“ My dear lady !” expostulated the attorney in the 
ftest tones of. his soft voice, “I have been there : 
and nervous matter, into organs of vital energy, from 
Animal Chemistry. 1842. 
* Phrenological Journal, January 1842, It is to be regretted + See Prize Thesis: an Experimental Inquiry concerning the : 
the subjoct. | Hamilton and Adams,” 
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lives ; but this was indignantly 

m him she 
; or had not a right to the whole 
of the property originally left to her uncle. Various 
circumstances, too tedious to enumerate, combined to 
ve 


had 

The incident, so strange as to make more than 
one lawyer believe for a time that really such a qua- 
lity as honesty was to be found in the world, was as 
follows :—Sarah Bond, be it remembered, had never 
seen the disputed will; she was very anxious to do 
80; and yet, afterwards, she did not like to visit Doc- 
tors Commons with any one. She feared, she knew 
not what ; and yet, above all things, did she desire to 
see this will with her own eyes. 

Mr Cramp was sitting in his office when a woman, 
muffled in a cloak, and veiled, entered and seated her- 
self without speaking. After a moment she unclasped 
her cloak, loosened the wrapping from her throat, 
threw sell. ond foe of water. 

“ Bless me, Miss Bond, is it you? Iam sure I am 
much honoured—very much !” 

“No honour, sir,” she replied, “but necessity. I 
have been to Doctors Commons ; have seen the will— 
it is my father’s writing !” 

“ You confess this to me?” said Mr Cramp, draw- 
ing back on his chair, and almost gasping for breath. 

I do,” she answered ; “I proclaim it; it is my 
father’s copy of the original But how the copy 
could have been substituted for the real will, I can 


con 
is something,” replied the lawyer little 


ways co e ay , and indorsed his copi 
the very marked upon the will I 
singular, * but it does 
remar ramp ; it 

* not show us the way out of the difficulty ; on the con- 
trary, that increases. Somebody—I don’t for an instant 

roving the will must 
have sworn that, to the best of their knowledge and 
belief, those were the real, which are only copies of 


“ True ; and such a mistake was extremely charac- 


But where is the ?” inquired the man of 
original ing 


* Heaven knows! I cannot find it; but I am not 
the less assured of its existence.” 

“Then we must persist in our plea of the truth of 
the document in Doctors Commons.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Sarah ; “ you must, not 
sist in a falsehood in my name. If you do, I 
rise up in court and contradict you! I feel it my 
duty, having seen the will, to state my firm belief that 
it isa ow of the original will, and nothing more.” 

Poor Mr Cramp was dreadfully annoyed. He could, 
he thought, manage all sorts of clients. He reasoned, 


he proved, he intreated, he got her counsel to call 
upon her; but all was in vain. She would go into 
court, she said, herself, if her counsel deserted her. 
She would not give up the cause; she would plead 
for the sake of her father’s honour. She was well 
assured that the real will was still in existence, and 
would be discovered—found—sooner or later—though 
not, perhaps, till she was in her grave. 


The senior counsel was so provoked at what he 
called his client’s obstinacy, that he threw up his brief, 
and the junior took advantage of the circumstance 
to make a most eloquent speech, enlarging = the 

y made 
the 
the 
beautiful trathffiiness of the defendant ; in short, he 
moved the court to tears, and laid the foundation of 
his future fortune. But after that day, Sarah Bond 
and her niece, Mabel, were homeless and houseless. 
Yet I should not say that ; for the gates of a jail 

widely for the “ miser’s daughter,” but only for 

a days ; after which society —_— praises, loud 

and re of Mr Alfred Bond’s liberality, who had 

—. defendant’s costs as well as his own. 

this, thas they altogether forgot to inquire what had 
‘orgot to w 

man was 

into the future. It was he 


will be so received ; but Sarah Bond could only regard 
Alfred as the calumniator of her father’s memory, the 
The wild expression of joy in 
"s face, as she threw herself on Popeye) 
ve her to understand that she ought to be thankf 
what saved her from a prison. 

Words struggled for utterance. She who had borne 
so much and so bravely, was overcome. Again and 
fell from one fainting fit into another. ‘She had 
borne up against all di until the power of 
endurance was overwhelmed ; and now, she was at- 
tacked by an illness so violent, that it threatened dis- 
solution. At this very time, when she needed so much 
sympathy, a stern and severe man, in whom 
was no pity, a man who had received sums of 
money from Miss Bond as a tradesman, and whose ac- 


count had stood over from a particular request of his | As 
d—they | own, believing that all was gone, and that he should 


lose, took advantage of her illness to levy an execution 
upon the — to demand a sale. 

At this time her reason had quite deserted her, and 

r Mabel was incapable of thought beyond her 
aaty to her aunt, which made her remove her to a 
cottage-lodging from the turmoil of the town. No 
one distinctly knew, come Mabel, why Sarah Bond 
was 80 ‘attached to the old furniture, and few cared. 
And yet more than one kind heart remembered how 
she had liked the “ rubbishing things,” and bought in 
several, resolved that, if she recovered, and ever had 
“a place of her own again,” they would offer them 
for i acceptance. Her illness was so tedious, that 
except the umble curate and the rector, her 
inquirers had fallen off—for long sickness wears out 
friends. Some would as | the 
window, where the closely-pinned down curtain told 
of the caution and quiet of sickness ; and then they 
would wonder how poor Miss Bond was ; and if they 
entered the little passage to inquire, Need be scarcel 
recognise in the a. j bent girl, 
whose eyes knew no change but from weeping to 
watching, and watching to weeping, the buoyant and 
beautiful heiress whose words were law, and who once 
revelled in luxury. The produce of the sale—though 
everything, of course, went below its value—left a 
onal surplus, after all debts and a were paid ; 
which the clergyman husbanded judiciously, and gave 
in small portions to Mabel. Alfred Bond himself 
called to offer any assistance that might be required, 
which Mabel declined, coldly and at once. 

Patiently and devotedly did she watch beside the 
couch of her poor aunt ; one day suffering the most 
acute anxiety if the symptoms became worse than 
usual ; the next full of hope as they abated. Did I say 
that one day after another this was the case? I should 
have written it, one hour after another ; for truly, at 
times she fluctuated so considerably, that no one jess 

pe. Sarah Bond gained strength, began 
to question her as to the past. 1 spoke cau- 
tiously ; but, unused to any species of dissimulation, 
could not conceal the fact, the old furniture, 
so valued by her uncle, and ueathed with a 
conditional blessing, was er ! This had a 
most Cape effect on mind of Sarah Bond. 
She felt as if her father’s curse was upon her. She 
dared not trust herself to speak upon the subject. 
When the good rector (Mr Goulding) alluded to the 
sale, and attempted to enter into particulars, or give 
an account of the affairs he had so kindly and so ably 
managed, she adjured him in so solemn a manner never 
to speak of the past, if he wished her to retain her 
that he, ay of the and 

ig it arose entirely from regret at her changed for- 
tunes, avoided it as much as she could desire ; and 
thus she had no opportunity of knowing how much 
had been saved by the benevolence of a few kind per- 
sons. Sarah Bond fell into the very common error of 
imagining that s ought to her thoughts 
and feelings, without her explaining them. But her 
mind and judgment had been so enfeebled by illness 
and mental suffering, that, even while she opposed her 
opinions, she absolutely leaned on Mabel—as if the oak 
called to the woodbine to support its branches. What 
gave Mabel the most uneasiness, was the determina- 
tion she had formed to leave the cottage as soon as 
she was able to be removed ; and she was seriously dis- 

leased because Mabel mentioned this intention to 

r Goulding. Despite all Mabel could urge to 
the contrary, they — the neighbourhood—the 
—— of Sarah Bond’s sudden elevation, and as sud- 
en depression—alone, at night, and on foot. It was 
a clear moonlight evening in midsummer, when the 
twilight can hardly be said to give place to darkness ; 
and when the moon shines out so very brightly, that 
the stars are reduced to lonely sparks of white 
rather than light, in the blue sky. It was a lovely 
evening ; the widow with whom they had lodged was 
not — of their | pee until —— an hour before 
their departure. She was very poor and ignorant, but 
her nature was kind ; and me Sarah Bond pressed 
one her, out of her own scanty store, a little present 

m 


tion | the curate?” she inquired. “Deary me! but. I’m sure 
tleman 


for every once the old gen came when Miss 
Bond was so bad, the curate came three times ; and 
no letter for him ! deary, oh, deary me !” 


Lycight, Mabel ?” inquired her aunt, after the gate, 
che Po the poor woman leaned, had closed. 

Mabel made no reply, but Sarah Bond felt the hand 
she held tightly within hers tremble and throb. How 
thought, “Oh ! in mercy she might have escaped from» 
what orl so causes the to beat or the hand to. 
tremble!” Neither she e; but Sarah had turned: 
over the great page of Mabel’s heart, while Mabel did 
not. confess, even to herself, that Mr Lycight’s words, 
however slight, were more deeply i than Mr 
Goulding’s precepts. They had a long walk to take 
that night, and both wept at first ; but however sad 
and oppressed the mind and spirits may be, there is 
a soothing and balmy influence in nature that lulls, if 
it does not dispel, sorrow ; every breeze was perfumed. 

they the hedges, there was a rustling and 
murmuring of birds amongst the leaves ; and Mabel 
could not forbear an exclamation of delight when she 
saw @ narrow river, now half-shadowed, then bri 
in the moonbeams, bounding in one place like a thing 
of life, on brawling aroun —. large rege that 
im its progress, again subsiding into silence, 
po ren onward to un a little foot bridge, over’ 
which they had to pass, arched its course ; beyend’ 
this was the church, and there Mabel knew they wore: 
to await the coach which was to convey them to 2 
print 5 many miles from their old homes, and where: 
Bond had accidentally heard there was a chance. 
of establishing a little school. Mabel paused for a 
moment to Jook at the venerable church standing by 
the mote the clergyman’s house crouching in the 
grove behind. The hooting and wheeling of the old 
owls in the ivied tower was a link of life. Sarah 
Bond the turn-stile that led into the church- 
‘ound herself surroun: p grass-green graves, 
and beneath the shadows of old yew-trees. said 

She knew not where her aunt was going, but fol- 
lowed her silently. Sarah Bond led the way to a 
lowly grave, mar by a simple head-stone. She 
knelt down by its side, and while her bosom throbbed, 
she prayed earnestly, deeply, within her very soul— 
she prayed, now a faded, aged woman—she preyed 
above the ashes, the crumbling bones of him s 
loved with a love that never changes—that is green 
when the head is gray—that Mabel might never suffer 
as she had suffered. Relieved by t devotional 
exercises, Sarah rose, and the humble and stricken 
pair bade adieu to the melancholy scene, and betook 
themselves to their toilsome journey. Fortunately 
the stage soon overtook them, and having with some 
difficulty obtained seats, they were in due time de- 
— in a village, where Sarah felt there would 

no eyes prying into their poverty, no ears to hear 
of it, no tongue to tell thereof, and point them out 
“as the poor ladies that once were rich.” This 
was a great relief, though it came of pride, and 
she knew it; and she said within herself, When 
health oa my body, I will wrestle with 
this feeling, for it is unchristian. She never even 
to Mabel alluded to what was heaviest on her mind 
—the loss of the old furniture ; though she cheered 
her niece by the assurance that, after a few months, 
if the Almighty blessed the exertions they must 
make for their own support, she would write to 
their friend Mr —— and say where they were ; 
by “that time,” she said, she hoped to be humble, as 
a Christian should be. After this assurance was given, 
it was astonishing to see how Mabel revived. 
steps recovered their elasticity, her eyes their bright- 
ness. Sarah Bond had always great superiority in 
needlework, and this procured her employment ; while 
Mabel obtained at once, by her grace and correct 
speaking, two or three day pupils. Her wild and 
wayward temper had been subdued by change of 
circumstances ; but if she had not found occupation, 
it would have become morose. Here was not only 
occupation, but success ; success achieved by the most 
legitimate means—the exertion of her own faculties ; 
there were occasionally bitter tears and many disap- 
pointments ; and the young soft fin so slender 
and beautiful, were obliged to work in earnest ; and 
she was forced p tag mews | to rise early and watch 
late ; and then she had to think, not how pounds 
could be spent, but pennies could be earned. We 
need not, however, particularise their labours in this 
scene of tranquil usefulness. It is sufficient to sa’ 
that Mabel’s little school increased ; and that 
she and her aunt came at length to feel and spe 
thankfully of the uses of adversity, and bless for 
taking as well as for giving. 

Though Sarah Bond had used every means within her- 
ee to conceal her place of retreat, yet she often felt 

itterly pajned that no one had sought her out. She 
said she wished to be forgotten, unless she had the power- 
to clear away the imputation on her father’s name. And 
yet, unknown to herself, she cherished the hope, that 
some one would have traced them, though only to say: 
one cheering word of approbation ing their at- 
tempt at self-dependence. Sarah t! ed the Almighty 
greatly for one thing, that Mabel’s cheerfulness was con- 
tinued and unfluctuating, and that her mirf@ seemed to 
have gathered strength by wholesome exercise. She 
believed her affections, if not free, were not en 
and that her pride had risen against her tion ; 
and it was beautiful to see how, watching to avoid giving 
each other pain, to show the bright 

t 


side of every question, one to the other, and extract 
quests incident, led 


of bitters from every little 


“ Why did you not put me in mind to write to Mr 


te 
©: 
fe 
k 
P 
w 
tl 
fe 


| | 
for many — de- 
ght. £118 solicitor, soon after his claim 
; red, made an offer to Sarah Bond to 
ty on her and her niece during the 
‘was not a true document ; the signature of Cornelius 
Bond Hobart was disproved by many; but secofid 
only to one incident in strangeness was the fact, that 
f thongh sought in every direction, and widely adver- 
; tised for in the newspapers of the day, the 
to the disputed document could not be foun ’ 
“ My father and uncle lived together when the will 
came into their possession. ‘They were in partnershi 
as farmers. My father’s habits were precise: he at 
teristic of my uncle, who performed many strange acts 
before he was known to be insane. This was doubt- 
“ 
take it, but accompanied them to the little gate with 
| many tears, receiving charge of a farewell letter to 
the rector. “ And haven’t you one to leave me for 
conveyed to 5 n red’s determina 
‘ that she should be held scatheless. ‘Ihe good 
7 livered this information with the manner of a person 
who feels he comes with good news, and expects it | | 
XUM 
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actually enjoying even the privations which 

Time wore away many of their sorrows, which old 
does ; a forget to ac- 

wledge, we often i im for spoiling our 

pleasures. Sarah aad Mabel had bein taking an evening 
_ wondering how little they existed upon, and feeling 
want 

“T can see good working in all things,” said Mabel ; 
“ for if I had obtained the companionship of books, which 
Iso eagerly desired at first, I should not have had the same 
inducements to pursue my active duties, to read my own 
heart, and the # come book of nature, which is opened 
alike to peer an 


oP added Sarah Bond ; 


dus is to ad: d 
mire in ev leve ent of nature, an 
how much of God there is tn every human being.” 


As they passed — the village street, Mabel observed 
that the cottagers looked after them, and several of her 
little os veh eng their heads in and out of their homes, 
id laughed ; she thought some village fun was — 
that some rural t of flowers, or butter, or eggs, 
been sent—a little mysterious offering for her to guess at ; 
and when be a ype to fasten the wicket gate, there 
were several of the peasants knotted ther talking. 
A sudden exclamation from her wm ie had entered 
the cottage, confirmed her suspicion ; but it was soon 
ae In their absence, their old friends Mr 
Goulding and the curate had arrived by the coach, and 
entered their humble dwelling. From a w at the 
articles of old furniture, 
which were taken into the cot , and y 
There were two old chairs, a eins 
vase, a cabinet, a table, and the spinnet. Strangely the 
furniture looked on the sanded floor, but never was 
the spiciest present from India more grateful to its 
receiver than these were to the eyes of Sarah Bond. 
She felt as if a ban was removed from her when she looked 
upon the old things so valued by her father. Absorbed 
in the feelings of the moment, she did not even turn to 
—_ how they had so unexpectedly come there. Nor 
did she note the cold and constrained greeting which 
Mabel gave to Mr Lycight. She herself, after the first 
se thoughts were past, turned to give both 
a the cordial reception which their many former 
dnesses, not to s of their apparent connexion 
with the onerge gratifying occurrence, deserved. From 
Mr Goulding she learnt that the furniture had been 
bought up by a few old friends, and committed to him 
to be sent to her as a mark of their good will: he had 
only delayed brin it to her, till she should have 
proved, as he knew she would, superior to her misfor- 


tunes by entering upon some industrious career. 
As the in, and- the astonishment and 
feel of their first meeting subsided, Sarah Bond and 


Mr Goulding conversed apart, and then, indeed, she 
listened with a brimmin bart and brimming eyes. He 
told of his young friend’s deep attachment to Mabel ; 
how he had prevailed upon him to pause before he de- 
clared it, to observe how she endured her changed for- 
tune, and to avoid engaging her affections until he had a 
ct of pats her beyond the reach of the most 
wing of all poverties, that which keeps up an ap- 
ce above its means. “Her cheerfulness, her in- 
lustry, her goodness, have all been noted,” he continued. 
“ She has proved herself capable of accommodating herself 
to her circumstances ; the most difficult of all things to a 
young girl enervated by luxury and indulgence. And if 
my friend can establish an interest in her affections, he 
has no higher views of earthly happiness, and I think he 
ought no other. You will, I am sure, me 
for having counselled the trial. If deep adversity had 
followed your exertions, if you had failed instead of 
we I should have been at hand to succour and 
to aid.” 
Sarah Bond had never ten the emotion of Mabel, 
caused by the mention of the curate’s name when they 
uitted their old neighbourhood, and the very reserve 
bel showed proved to Sarah’s searching and clear judg- 
ment, that the feeling was unchanged. Truly in that hour 
was her chastened heart joyfuland grateful. “Mabel must 
wait,” she said, “ until the pect of advancement 
became a reality ; for it would be an ill return of disin- 
terested love for a penniless orphan to become a burden 
instead of a blessing. Mabel would grow more worth 
every day ; they were doing well ; “y, he might loo! 
round the white-washed walls and smile, but they were 
er. pe healthful, happy, and respected ; and if she 
could only live to see the odium cast upon her father’s 
memory removed, she would not exchange her present 
erty for her past pride.” She frequently afterwards 
thought of the clergyman’s rejoinder, “ That riches, like 
mercy, were as blessed to the giver as to the receiver, and 
that they only created evil when hoarded, or bestowed 
by a heedless hand.” 


ha in that lowly 
Mabel’s rend 
ven , as if b ic, to a blus shyness, whic’ 
shie observation by every possible 
attempt at ease. She talked to Mr Goulding, and found 
a thousand uses for the old furniture she had once so 
heartily despised. “She would sit in the great high 
chair at the end of that table, with her feet on the stool, 
and the china vase in the midst filled with humble cot- 
flowers—meadow-sweet, and wild roses, and sweet- 
liams, sea pi woodbine, and wild convolvulus ! 
Did not Mr Gou like cottage flowers best?” No; 
the cle: an said he did not, but he thought Mr Lycight 
did, the young man her that it was so ; 


They certainly were a 
cottage room that evening. 


then gazed on the only love his heart, his deep, unworn, 
earnest heart, had throbbed to, with an admiration which 
is always accompanied by fear, lest something should 
prevent the realisation of the one earthly hope. 
And Mabel was more fitful than her aunt had ever seen 
her. test hee os che thongs should 
discovered, she made as many turns and windings asa 


hare ; and yet, after 
spending many words in arran; ond she 
suddenly wished that the et could be “Tf,” 
she exclaimed, “ that could be opened, I should be able to 
teach Mary Godwin music ; and her mother seemed to 
wish it so much: surely we can open the instrument ?” 
“ It has not been opened for years,” replied Miss Bond ; 
“and I remember, once before, Mabel wished it opened, 
and I refused, lest forcing the lock might harm the 
marquetre, of which my poor mother was so fond. It has 
never been opened since her death.” But Mabel’s desire 
was of too much consequence, in her lover's eyes, to be 
passed over, although all seemed agreed that if it were 
opened it could not be played upon ; so in a few minutes 
he procured a smith, who said he would remove the 
hinges, and then unscrew the lock from the inside, which 
would not injure the cover. This was done ; but greatly 
—_ Mabel’s dismay, the cavity where strings once 


been, was filled with old papers. 

«Now, is not this provoking?” said Mabel, fli out 
first one and then another die of letters. “Is not 
this provoking ?” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Sarah Bond, grasping a lean, long, 
parchment, round which an abundance of tape was 


wound. “ No. Who knows what may be found here ?” At 
once the idea was caught, Mabel thought no more of the 
strin; “T cannot,” said Sarah Bond to Mr Goulding, 
“untie this ; can you?” Her fingers trembled, and she 
sank on her knees by the clergyman's side. The eyes of 
the little group were fixed u him ; not a word was 
spoken ; every breath was hushed ; slowly he unfastened 
knot after knot ; at last the parchment was unfolded ; 
still, neither Sarah Bond nor Mabel spoke ; the latter 
for breath—her lips apart, her cheeks flushed ; 
while Sarah's hands were clasped together, locked w 

and every vestige of colour had deserted 


“ Be calm, my dear friend,” he said, after glancing his 
eyes over the parchment ; “be calm. You have expe- 
rienced enough of the changes and chances of this world 
not to build too foundation but the 
one—the goodness of ; I do believe this is an 
especial f of His Providence, for I do think this 
Bend Hobart’s original will in your uncle's 
your.” 


It would be useless to attempt a description of the 
scene that followed ; but the joy at the ity of the dis- 
covery was a heartful temperate joy—the joy of chas- 
tened hearts. Sarah Bond, blessing » above all 
things, that, go the law as it would, her father’s memory 
would now be held as the memory of an honest man ; 
that he had, as she had said, copied, not fo the will. 
Mr Goulding declared he should find it difficult to for- 
give himself for having so long prevented the old fur- 
niture from being sent, assuring her, the dread that 
Mabel was unfit to contend with the privations to which 
the lives of humble men are doomed, made him tremble 
for the happiness of the young friend who had been 
to his care by a dying mother; he feared to 
renew the intercourse, until her character was developed ; 
while poor Mabel had little thought how closely she was 
watched along the humble and thorny paths had to 
traverse. 
Sarah Bond's spirit was so chastened, that she re- 
gretted nothing save the shadow cast upon her father’s 
ve ; and now that was removed, she was indeed happy. 
he assured the rector how useful adversity had been to 
them—how healthful it had rendered Mabel’s mind —and 
how much better, if they recovered what had been lost, 
they should know how to — their means of useful- 
ness. Mr Lycight’s congratulations were not so hearty 
as Mr Goulding’s ; he felt that now he was the curate 
and Mabel the heiress ; and he heard the kind good night 
which Mabel spoke with a tingling ear. Je was proud 
in his own way ; and pride, as well as his affection, had 
been gratified by the idea of elevating her he loved. 
Mabel saw this, and she ay ol during the sleepless 
night, that he should believe so unworthy and so 
ungrateful. 
There was much to think of and to do ; the witnesses 
were to be found, and lawyers consulted, and 
ings taken, and much of the turmoil and bitterness of 
the law to be endured, which it pains every honest heart 
to think upon ; and Mr Cramp was siezed with a sudden 
fit of virtuous indignation against Mr Alfred Bond, after 
Sarah Bond’s new “ man of business” had succeeded in 
ucing the only one of the witnesses in existence, who, 
had been purposely kept out of the 
way, on a former occasion, by some one or other. The 
delays were vexatious, and the quirks and turns, and 
foldings, and doubles, innumerable , but they came to an 
end at last, and Mr Alfred Bond was obli in his turn 
to vacate the old mansion, in which he had revelled—a 
miser in selfish pleasures. 

I have dwelt longer than was perhaps on 
the minutia of this relation, the principal events of which 
are so strongly impressed upon my memory. But the more 
I have thought over the ey the more I have been 
struck with the phases and of Sarah Bond’s 
unobtrusive, but deep feeling mind ; her self-sacrificing 

irit, her her father’s her 

rst in possession of the property, that any one act 0! 
rality on her part might be considered a reproach to his 
memory ; her habits struggling with her feelings, lead- 
ing me to the conclusion that she would never have 
become, even with the expanding love of her niece to 
enlarge her views, oman unmanacled from the 
parsimonious habits of her father, but for her lesson in 
adversity, which, instead of teaching, as it does a worldly 
mind, the value of money, taught her higher nature is 


proper uses. 

It was beautiful to see how Mabel grew into her aunt's 
virtues ; and even Mr Goulding was startled by the energy 

cight t grew : 
end for 6 ine he was romantic enough to wish she 
continued and he had been born a peer, to 
prove his affection. This, » wore 


away, as man’s romance always does, and he absolutely 
became reconciled to his bride's riches, Sarah Bond was 
livinga very few years ago, beloved and honoured, the foun- 
tain of prosperity and blessing to all who needed. There 
was no useless expenditure, no show, no extravagance in 
the old manor house ; but it was 
asan' perceive the prosperity of the in the 
heads and kind hearts, superintending all moral 
tellectual improvements ; there were flourishing 
and benevolent societies, and the constant exercise of. 
individual charities ; and many said that Sarah Bond and 
her niece, and nephew, did more good with hundreds 
t thers did with thousands. From having had prac- 
tical €xperience of they understood how to re- 
medy its wants, and minister to its sorrows. And to the 


last hour of her prolonged Sarah Bond remembered 
the uses of adversity. _ 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


PAMPHLET are under our notice 
by societies and individ on the subject of war 
I in the abstract, and with a view to the aboli- 
tion of that ancient scourge of mankind. The idea 
of preaching down war seems about one of the most 
hopeless undertakings which could well be conceived ; 
nevertheless, certain philanthropic minds are resol 
to make the attempt ; and that, by all the means which 
the constitution and peaceful suasion put within their 
reach. No way discouraged by the itude of the 
task, the Peace Societies point to what has been 
done within the last sixty years for n slavery, 
notwithstanding the innin; that once 
almost hopeless cause. On the 7th of July 1783, say 
they six members of the Society of Friends, William 
wyn, George Harrison, Samuel H. Hoare, Thomas 
Knowles, John Lloyd, and Joseph Woods—names 
never to be forgotten—met in London to consider 
what steps they should take for the relief and libe- 
ration of the negro slaves of the West Indies, and 
for the discouragement of the slave-trade on the coast 
of Africa. By the train of agencies which they set 
in motion, the British slave traffic was put an end to 
in 1807; that of other European powers was nomi- 
nally abolished in 1830; and total liberation in the 
crown colonies of Britain was accomplished in 1838, 
Here, they observe, a most cxtenedinary moral re- 
volution was effected, through the ceaseless and ener- 
getic, yet perfectly efforts of what was at 
only a handful of obscure individuals belongi 
to a small sect, who are precluded by their saligioes 
tenets from all political influence. 
Encouraged by the success of the movement in fa- 
vour of slave emancipation, and further stimulated 
by the conviction, that what is morally right must 
timately triumph in the face of every prejudice, the 
opponents of war in all shapes are now beginning 
to organise themselves into Peace Societies, and to 
enlighten the public, by lectures and tracts, on the 
subject which unites them. One of the most pointed 
of t publications is entitled “ War and Peace ; the 
Evils of the First, and 2 Plan for P ing the 
Last,”* written by the Honourable Judge Jay of West 
Chester, near New York, a man of high character 
and extensive usefulness. We propose saying a few 
words on the opinions of this eminent philanthro 
“ Passion and policy,” observes Mr Jay, “ have in 
all ages invested war with a halo of glory that has 
attracted for it the idolatry of mankind; be it our 
endeavour to strip it of its glittering disguise, and by 
sober arguments and undisputed facts, to exhibit it in 
its loathsome deformity.” Passing over the general 
demoralisation its varied inery, 
what, he asks, is the actual loss of capital which a 
nation sustains from keeping up a ike attitude t 
Ur — early lavished by our 
nited States] in mili reparation devo’ 
to the cause of science and religion to the facilities of 
intercourse, and the promotion of social and indivi- 
dual comfort, an amount of happiness would be dif- 
fused through our land that would cast in the shade 
all our past prosperity, unexampled as it has been. 
If we apply 2 similar supposition to Europe, the ima- 
gination is dazzled with the bright and blissful visions 
which instantly rise to view. The revenue of the 
Christian states of Europe is estimated at 823,000,000 
dollars [L.164,000,000], and it is supposed that at least 
one half of this prodigious 
in military —, and in payment of war 
debts. And is it a matter of wonder that a cry of 
distress is resounding through the eastern continent, 
when labour is thus robbed of its without 
receiving in return the smallest addition to its comfort, 
piness, or virtue ? 
t may, indeed, be said that the expenditures caused 
ed as wasted, since they 
rd employment and subsistence to vast multitudes, 
and encourage various arts and trades. True it is 
that soldiers are fed and clothed, and so are the in- 
mates of our alms-houses and prisons; but surely it 
will hardly be maintained that the prosperity of the 
whole community is advanced by com one por- 
tion to maintain the ont 
The treasure expen su) 
armies is not, indeed, annihi ; but the labour for 
which it is given as an equivalent adds nothing to the 
wealth cat Venninen of the country, and is therefore 
useless. He who tills the soil, or produces any of the 


* London: T. Ward, Paternosier Row. 1643. 
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tary preparations. It is not’ so much the amount of 

expenditure as the application of the national revenues 

that occasions the complaints wafted to us on @very 
»anation, The 

of New York, made at a cost to the public of ten 

millions of dollars, have conferred upon the people of 

that state an amount of wealth and convenience which 


been expended in fo: 
the ¢ exercise, or in erecting barracks 

So also the large sums yearly ex- 
pended by the state in diffusing education among 
cS apt ag citizens, are restored tenfold to the 


: what benefits are derived from the numerous and 

onerous trainings of the New York militia, and the vice, 

_ and drunkenness, and idleness which attend them ! 

Were the two millions of soldiers in Europe dis- 

missed to productive labour, and were the treasures 
now lavished in preparing for war employed in elevat- 
ing the moral and intellectual character of the 
= and in promoting the happiness of all, 
would instantly wear a new aspect—the jealousy now 
subsisting between the ruler and the subject would 


give way to confid industry and enterprise would 
succeed to listlessness and despaig—poverty would be 
exchanged for competency, and the human faculties, 


roused into action baer nes and stimulated by 
hope, would attain the greatest perfection allowed to 
aman by his Creator.” 
, That these remarks are sound, is known to every 
political economist. But itis surprising how very few 
are met with, even in the middle ranks, who 
aré aware that the mone t on unproductive 
labourers, and on things whieh furnish nothing for the 
enjoyment of mankind, is the same as lost. e idea 
that certain are by it always inter- 
venes, and when the soldier’s pay finds its way to the 
tradesman’s shop, it is thought to be doing a great deal 
of good. There is, however, another circumstance for 
~eonsideration. Franklin gave out the idea that it would 
be better for a people to purchase any desired advan- 
tage with ready money than go to war for it. It might 
de so, where it could be done with honour; and the 
‘game maxim might hold good ively ; that is to 
“say, it might be better to submit to a certain loss 
‘tlian to seek to recover it by war. We can imagine a 
vetate of Euro morality which would allow of an 
ieved nation redressing itself simply by a dignified 
against injustice, and putting up with the 
Poon, wile its injurer had to submit to the odiuin of 
having acted wildly. History sighs while she points to 
the wretched wars of undisguised cupidity carried on 
Frederick of Prussia ; the seven years’ war between 
rance and Britain for the possession of a mass of 
useless American soil ; the war of Britain against the 
American colonics to enforce a right to raise a few 
annual thousands in taxes, ending in the addition of 
1..103,000,000 to her debt, and the severance of the 
colonies for ever ; and the first ten ’ war of the 
French Revolution, in which we ended minus a much 
larger sum, with only the gain of Ceylon and Trinidad ! 
But governments are not always to blame for these 
sad and expensive follies. They are often urged by 
pular ce, against the inclinations of rulers. 
Bh was very decidedly the case with the war declared 


by Britain against Spain in 1739 ; and we actually see | ; 


this moment a portion of the French people 
—one of the first nations of Europe—panting to rush 
into a wer with England, for aye g no cause 
whatever but to gratify invidious an a 
passions. It is evident that the great field ope- 
ration for Peace Societies is the condition of the po- 
mind. While that throughout Europe remains 
unenlightened, the tendency to war must continue to 
exist, With the su classes everywhere the 
work is accomplisted. It is the masses who require 
to be undeceived about war, and trained to the judg- 
ment which condemns, and the feelings which revolt 
from it. The advance of education over Europe may 
be expected to help much to bring about this good 
end; and ine intercourse is perhaps the next 
tiost efficacious agency. A railway passing from one 
country to another is a bond of between them, 


such as the times of antiquity kriew not. Every white | o¢ 


sail that specks the distant horizon is a mi of 
universal peace. Let mankind feel that they have 
common interests ; that they are respectively bettered 
by the bettering of their neighbours ; let them meet in 


* The cost of a first-rate ship of war in full equipment for wages 
may be stated at L.16,000 a-year ; and with stores, ammuni- 


kindly- personal intercourse, and learn to esteem each 
pr and the Genius of War must shrink 


Supposing that the bulk of mankind can be brought 
to a oaviction of thie folly, cruelty, and wickedness 
of war, the question arises, how are.the international 
disputes ont difficulties which war is at present em- 
ee settle to be adjusted? The plan proposed 

y Judge Jay is that’ of arbitration by neutral 
parties, a already tried in a few instances with 
considerable success, and which might take the form 
of a tribunal established general consent: “It 
is unnecessary,” he cone “to diseuss the cha- 
racter and powers with which such a tribunal should 
be invested. Whenever it shall be. seriously desired, 
but. little difficulty will: be experienced in placing 
it on a satisfactory basis. That sucha court, form 

gene- 


diffieulties have been experienced and surmounted. 
The abolition of the slave-trade, and the suppression 
of intemperance, were once as apparently hopeless as 
the cessation of war. Let us, then, once more recur, 
for instruction and’ encouragement, to the course 
ed by the friends of freedom and of temperance. 
ad the British abolitionists employed themselves in 
addressing memorials to the various courts of Europe, 
soliciting them to unite in a general agreement to 
abandon the traffic, there can be no doubt that 
would have laboured in vain, and spent their s' 
for nought. They adopt the wiser plan of awakening 
the consciences, and informing the un ings of 
their countrymen, and persuading them to do justice 
and love mercy ; and to set an example to the rest of 
Europe, infinitely more efficacious than all the argu- 
ments and remonstrances which reason and’ eloquence 
could dictate.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHBS. 


jel 
the life of Joseph Dombey is nearly unrivalled. e 


early removed to Mont- 
— in order to prosecute his studies at.a school of 

igh reputation in that city. It was here that he 
contracted a taste for botany, the seience by which 
he chiefly distinguished himself through life : he fre- 
quently accompanied the rs in their botanical 
excursions in the south of France. i 
as a doctor of ici 
1768, but soon after left them on a tour of Dauphi 
and Switzerland, in the course of which he formed an 
a uaintance with the celebrated Haller, whose asto- 


mounier. Revisiting Switzerland, he there heard that 
Turgot, the enli minister of Louis XV L., had 
commissioned Condoreet to di 


Es 


more feetly. 
ligence, he set out for Paris on foot, and was, o 
i to the minister, who named him 
respondent on medical botany to the Jardin 
Plantes, with a salary of three thousand livres. 
portion of this he was obliged to mo’ , in 
dise the debts in which his taste for 
involved him. So many difficulties were raised by 


posed to his progress, which uired the 
a whole year to overcome. At length, on the 20th 
October 1777, he embarked at acco’ 


This extraordinary conduct was probably in accord- 


ancient Peruvians ; the dress of one of their Incas, with 
several other objects of curiosity, which he forwardedto 
France ; together with thirty pounds of platina, a her- 
barium filled with the choicest specimens, a memoir 
on the supposed cinnamon tree of Quito, and some ob- 
servations onan endemical disease in Peru, which origi- 
nated, in his opinion, in an inordinate use of the 
mento, the allekengi, and the tomata. About this time 
he was employed by the viceroy of Peru, who appears to 
have entertained a high opinion of his scientific merits, 
to analyse the mineral waters of Ceuchin: After this 
he travelled into the mountainous province of ‘Tarma, 
beyond the Cordilleras, where he fixed his abode for 
some. time; and, in May 1780, removed to Huanaeco, 
the extremest Spanish settlement in that. quarter. 
‘There, amongst dangers. of every kind, in the midst of 
wild forests abounding: with. insects, and pestiferous, 
vapours exhaled from stagnant and noisome pools, he 
with ardour and intrepidity for vegetable curi- 
osities, and especially for that invaluable bark whose 
medicinal virtues were first detected by the Jesuits, and’ 
which has borne their name ever since. The dangers 
to which Dombey was exposed in his researches were 
not simply those of locality and climate. ‘I'he forests, 
through whose tangled’ mazes he had to penetrate, 
were filled with savage Indians, and Maroon, or ruu- 
away whose ferocity made them the terror 
of the whole colony. On one occasion, Dombey and 
his party were attacked by a band 
two hundred in number, and although the courage and. 
determination of the travellers enabled them to repel 
they were obliged to retrace their steps to 
which they reached with great difficulty. Dom! 
stayed in this wild region until he had exhausted 
his provisions, when he was foreed to return to Lima. 
The gay and dissipated society of South Ameriea, into 
which he was now thrown, unfortunately gave but too 
lange scope for his immoderate passion for bling ; 
in this excitement he found a solace for the annoy- 
ances to which the jealousy of the Spanish authorities, 
and the ignorant bigotry of some of riests, exposed 
extraordinary. is gains in this way he was 
not only to eon the debts in which his extra- 
vagant habits constantly involved him, but even to 
assist his friends, relieve the poor, and further the 
we objects of his mission. Dombey appears to have 
ised the abstract idea ofa Frenchman. Ever the 
same, poets never intoxicated, adversity never 
depressed him. He took the world as he did his 
cards ; if now we lose, to-morrow we may win. ‘This 
equanimity, the result of temperament, is ofte 
ascribed to philosophy. We are tempted to envy the 
man whose temper never altered ; the same in the 
brilliant cireles of the vice-regal court, sharing in all 
the luxury with which wealth can surround itself, and 
in the sa’ forests of Quito, eating his mouldy erust, 
seated on the trunk of a prostrate tree. But 
was no philosopher ; the indifference with which he 
endured hardships was the result of mere physical 
constitution. In 1780 he revisited Huanaco, and was 
there when a terrible insurrection, headed by the 
notorious Tupac Amaru, broke out. ‘The extent of 
this insurrection may be inferred from the fact, that it 
was not subdued until a hundred th d persons had 


mised to levy and equip two regiments at his own 
expense. 


This offer was most gratefu’ 
received; but although the government did not thi 


furnish, of themselves, the supplies for the 
troops, who were then onanaaicli emplo ed against 
the enemy. Dombey, however, to evince the sincenit 

of his presented the money he had offered to 
the ital of St Jean-de-Dieu, in the city. ‘The in- 


surreetion having been at oe subdued, he quitted 
Huanaco, followed by the blessings of the inhabi- 
tants whom he had benefited with his liberality. 
Returning to Lima, the intelligence reached him 
that the vessel by which he had sent his collections 


that the possession of the 
curiosities; and that nothing 
had reached France except duplicates of the seeds a 


110 
necessaries or comforts of life, not only maintains 
he who fabrieates a musket a is sup- | into a very small and unformidable sort of person. which, after having reluctantly consented to the expe- 

i at putblie expense, while result of his la- dition, did everything in their power to prevent its 
Cote no manner promotes the public weal: and success. Dombey, however, did not suffer these annoy- 
hence the community suffer, first, the charge of his 

j main peer , secondly, misapplication of his searches, was fortunate enou obtain some remark- 
time and a “es able vases which. had been fom in the tombs of the 

These considerations lead us to perceive the mag- 
: nitude and oppressive weight of the burden imposed 
on the people of Europe by the vastness of their inili- | 
| 
ral wish, would, next to Christianity, be the richest | 
no political economist can estimate ; but what valu- | gift ever bestowed by Heaven upon a-suffering world, 
‘ able fruits would have been the result, had this money | will scarcely pe gee by any who og! 
tiently and candidly investigated the subject. But 
, many, while admitting the expediency of the plan 
we prepees, will be tempted to despair of its adop- 
tion. many and formidable difficulties must 
_ be encountered in inducing this or any other govern- 
ment to engage to submit all its future claims and | 
| grievances to arbitration, cannot be denied. But-simi- | 
JOSEPH DOMBEY, 
As a memorial of it intellectual acquirements, 
French publication. 
Dombey was born of humble parents at Macon, in 
the south of France, in 1742. His early history is 
obscure ; but he appears to have obtained a good 
} elementary education: the violence of his temper 
* of his knowledge. In 1772, we find him in Paris : = = . : 
attending the botanical lectures of Jussieu and Le- | perished. ‘The authorities, as well as the inhabitants, 
- were paralysed with fear, and adopted we Ang | 
efficient measures for their protection. Dombey, a 
stranger and a foreigner, then came forward, and 
: cientific man whom the government might employ | Offered to assist the government with a loan of a 
n naturali the vegetable productions sh- 
merica Dombey had been 
| Condoreet y his master Jussieu. No mission 
have suited his tastes and habits, mental and u 
Oo accept it, still if arousec xem from their 
lethargy ; and the various officials at once agreed to 
operations. On the 5th November 1776 he reached 
; i i to Europe had fallen into the hands of the English ; 
by several Spanish botanists, and reached Calao on ee 
the 7th of April following, where he was received by not diminished by the petty slights he had to endure 
the viceroy of Peru, Don Emanuel ’de Guirrior, with | from the viceroy. One day that functionary addressed 
ee | re ulmost kindness and attention, as also by M. de | him, “I hear from the minister of the Indies that our 
MPO Bordenave, one of the canons of Lima. He speedily | sovereign has expressed his surprise you should have 
; tion, tear and wear, etc., the entire expense cannot be less than | eommenced his researches, and in a very short time | sent to France a herbarium so much superior to that 
| than three hunded planta Te draghtamen of the | replied Domb, that the Span 
a few years ventilate every we red ts. temen complains,” “that the S 1 
United Kingdom: or, to put the case in another light, the an- | exsedition were Spaniards, and uniformly refused | botanists have not given rapes a one of our 
cost of only one ship of war is nearly the same as that which copy 
the country has been persuaded to lay out yearly on national Py pe their drawings as ry nor the duplicates of what they collected. 
education —Ed. C. B. J, represented genera he had named after his fiiends, | “ That wang probable, returned the viceroy ; “what 
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do the Spanish botanists owe te France?’ “And 
what,” exclaimed Dombey, “do I owe to Spain? Was 


but having no money 
was to apply to some of his friewds for assist. 
ance. is was readily , and once more he 


set out on his travels. He reached Conception in the 


to himself of five livres a-day, and had at last the gra- 
tification of seeing the.disorder abate. The enthusi- 
astic gratitude of the inhabitants knew no bounds. 
They offered him the post of chief physician to the city, 
with a salary of ten thousand livres a-year; and the 
bishop endeavoured to promote his union with a young 
lady of great beauty and vast wealth, herself not in- 
sensible to his distinguished merits. Nothing, how- 
ever, could allure Dombey from the paths of scientific 
investigation ; and declining these flattering proposals, 
he quitted Conception, and travelled as far as St Jago. 
Here he was commissioned by the authorities to exa- 
mine a quicksilver mine, the us mines of Huanca, 
Velica, and Almaden, having become exhausted. To 
the subject of mining, for which at that time science 
had done very little, he to pay great attention. 
He caused a mine at Coquimbo, which was very rich, 
although it had not been worked for fifty years, to be 
cleared out, and made an elaborate plan of it. At 
Xarilla, he discovered a new mine two leagues in ex- 
tent. Having accumulated a variety of useful infor- 
mation op | the means of discovering and work- 
ing mines, he addressed a memoir on the subject to 
the Spanish government, with a statement of the re- 
sults of his plan of operating, as exemplified in the 
working of a gold mine which he had himself superin- 
tended. This last tour cost him 15,000 livres, which 
the 8 government offered to repay ; but he 
refused to be re-imbursed by any except his own 
ernment. 
Still, the ish authorities did not desist from 
as him ; and while preparing to return to 
pe, he was accused of holding correspondence with 
England. One day, the visitor-general alluded insult- 
to this charge, but Dombey calmly replied, 
“Tf I were an ordinary traveller, I would not put up 
with your insults ; your life should 
insolence. But it is the king of France who must 
me justice. Him shall I acquaint with your pro- 
ceedings.” And immediately he quitted the apartment. 
The visitor-general, ae of his resentment, 
called him back to apologise and pacify him. Num- 
berless were the impediments which the Spanish offi- 
cials opposed to his arrangements for embarking his 
collections ; so much so, that he was apprehensive, after 
all his toils and dangers, he should. he compelled to 
abandon many of his choicest specimens. ‘his preyed 
on his health, and he began to contemplate the possi- 
bility of never berg J urope alive, and accordingly 
wrote to his friend, Thuoin, charging him to take the 
tions on the arrival of his treasures in 


Re-em 
Atlantic in safety, and landed at Cadiz on the 22d 
February 1785, after an absence of eight years. Im- 
mediately on his arrival, instead of being received 
as his distinguished services to science deserved, he 
was treated with insolence and reates by the 
Spanish court. Never so clearly did it evince the 
truth of the ill-natured French proverb—“ Africa 
begins at the other side of the Pyrenees,” for they 
dealt with poor Dombey somewhat as the Barbary 
cruisers were wont to do with their unhappy vietims. 
His chests of specimens were o » and their con- 
tents rudely handled, 7 the officers of the customs ; 
some of them were wholly destroyed by their wanton 
violence, and others so damaged as to become of little 
value. One-half of the collection was claimed as the 


a upon remains i i 
which, of course, be could not 


lish nothing for four years, when the Spanish botanists 
who had accom 
He remained v 
i | friends ;: and, if we — believe so frightful an acctsa- 
his life was 

sinated at his door. In order to obtain permission to 
return to France,‘ he offered to surrender all his 
manuscripts, and copies of them were actually taken, 
some of which appeared in the _— “Flora” of Peru 
and Chili, without any acknow 
whence they were derived. At — worn out b 
pa he secretly embarked for Havre, 


Dejected, and no r the gay vo of pleasure, 
his time chtefly with i 8 
nier and Thuoin. To. such of his collection as he 
brought over with him, he 


his discoveries, he alleged his promise to the Spanish 
as an insuperable obstacle. He yeelded, 


y the forfeit of 


. ven !” re Scott. 


ied him were expected to return. 
this time at Cadiz, without money or 


y the relentless of 


r him, having been assas- 


igment of the source 


whic 
reached in safety, and afterwards arrived in Paris. 


his frends Lemou- 


paid no attention ; and 
when the celebrated Buffon pressed him to publish 


wever, to Buffon’s remonstrances 80 far, as to put 
his herbarium into his hands, for which, by the 
great naturalist’s intercession, he obtained a pension 
of six thousand livres, and sixty thousand to pay 
his debts. Of his jon one-fourth he reserved 
for himself, and the remainder he distributed amongst 
the poor. He refused princely offers of employ- 
ment both from Spain and Russia, and resolved 
to spend the remainder of his life in retirement. 
He declined a seat in the academy to which he was 
elected, and set out from Paris, resolving to settle in 
the neighourhood of Mount Jura, where he -had an 
intimate friend of congenial tastes. On his journey 
thither, he stayed at Lyons, and, pleased with the city, 
took up his abode there for some time. He was pre- 
sent during its siege in t and September 1793, 
when he was so thoroughly disgusted with the horrible 
scenes which he witnessed, thatafter the city was taken, 
returning to Paris, he sought and obtained employment 
in a mission then projected for purehasing corn in the 
United States, and promoting other commercial pur- 

s. On his voyage to America, a storm compelled 
im to take ——— at Guadaloupe, then in a very 
disturbed state. Here he was nearly killed in an 
insurrection, and was finally o to quit the 
island. The vessel in which he sailed had hardly got 
clear of the harbour before she was attacked and cap- 
tured by two privateers, and carried into Montserrat, 
Dombey, disguised as a Spanish sailor, was thrown 
into prison, where, exhausted with fatigue, privation, 
and in, he ended his days. 

The of his herbarium was singular. After 
Buffon had obtained possession of it, the French 
government undertook to defray the expenses of its 
publication, a task confided to M. L’Heritier. When 
the court of Madrid learnt this fact, it addressed an 
earnest remonstrance to the French government, 
who immediately ordered the publication to be sus- 
pended. L’Heritier had heard of the remonstrance, and 
fearing its results, set off secretly to London, where 
he occupied himself in security with the preparation 
of the work—an object which, thanks to the friendly 


ANECDOTES—SIR WALTER SCOTT—LORD 
BRAXFIELD. 


WE have received the following communication from 
a quarter which assures us of its being worthy of 
confidence. The anecdotes referred to are both given 
in Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” but the first of the two 
originally appeared in a volume by Mr R. P. Gillies, 
entitled, “ Recollections of Sir Walter Scott.” Both 
may now be considered erroneous with regard to the 
parties alleged to be concerned in them ; but the first, 
when received in connexion with the real person, is 
certainly an excellent story. 

“ GENTLEMEN—In your Edinburgh Journal, No. 
570, of 3lst December, ultimo, there is an article 
headed ‘Sir Walter Scott and a Scotch Blacksmith,’ 
as follows :—‘ It happened, at a small country town, 
that Scott suddenly required medical advice for one of 
his servants, and, on inquiring if there was any doctor 
at the place, he was told that there were two, one 
long established and the other a new comer. The latter 
tleman, being luckily found at home, soon made 


is ap grave, sagacious-lookin: 
attired in black, with a shovel hat, in ka to iH 
utter astonishment, Sir Walter ised a Scotch 
blacksmith, who had formerly 
success, as a veteri operator in neigh 

of Ashestiel. “How. in all the world !” exelaimed 
he; “ean it be possible that ‘this is John Lundie ?”’ 
“In troth is’t, yer honour; just a’ that’s of him.” 
“Well, but let us hear; you were a r 
before ; now it seems you are a man-doctor ; how do 
you get on?” “Qu, just extraordinary weel ; for 
your honour maun ken my. practice is very sure and 
orthodox. I depend entirel twa simples.” “ And 
what may their names be Perhaps it is a secret.” 
“Il tell your honour,” in a low tone; “my twa 
simples are just laudamy and wr 2 “ Simples with 


never happen to any of you 


to take this story to himself, I am 
is no truth int it. Such an cocurrenee did take place ; 


it wad be lang before it makes up for Flodden !”— 
Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, 


Now, as far as Sir Walter is concerned, and is made 
to say there 


pened to Sir Robert Murray Keith, com- 


but it 

monly somewhere about 
eighty or a hun years ago. Sir Robert was going 
to casnen ; but on arriving at one of the small towns 
in Yorkshire, he found himself not very 
asked the landlord if there was any medical man in. 
the place. ‘The landlord said there were two. Which. 
do you reckon the best ? asked Sir Robert. The land- 
lord.said he did not know ; but one was a = ober} 


well, and 


his honour (for he knew Sir Robert). 


familiar and forward manner ; but he said nothing > 
and allowed the doctor to feel his pulse, and examine 
his tongue, and soon. All this the doctor did, but 
always kept smirking and smiling, so that at last Sir 
Robert took notice of it, and asked the doctor if he 
knew him. ‘To —— do, Sir —% ; I was = 
of your gardener lads in the country.’ ere you 80 

ij Sir Robert ; ‘and pray, how did you become a 
doctor” ‘Oh, you know, Sir Robert, gardeners: are 
aye taught to bleed, and I had some sma’ skill in 
simples ; and then I gaed into Edinburgh, and hyred 
myself as porter to a laboratory, where | was em 
above six months in pounding in a mortar, and mi 
up receipts ; and so | came and settled here, and Fam 
doing extraordinar well.’ ‘ But, doctor, I doubt if your 
patients do as extraordinary well, for I fear you must 
as often kill as cure. Does your conséfence never 
trouble you on such occasions? ‘Na, my con- 
science is muckle at ease on that score. It will belong 
or I make up for flodden field!’ Sir Robert often 
amused his friends by this anecdote. Among others, 
he told it to an old relation of mine, from whom I had 
it many years ago, when Sir Walter must have’been 
a mere child, for lam now an old man myself, end 
my relative has been dead more than half a century. 

I have never read Mr Lockhart’s Life of 
Walter ; probably you have, and will know if there 
is in it an anecdote, which Sir Walter is said to have 
told his majesty George 1V., of the late Lord Brax- 
field, for which (if it had been true) he would have —. 
deserved to be hanged much more the man he 
was said to have tried. Sir Walter’s story was to this. 

urpose: That Lord Braxfield had an old friend in. 

umfries, or the neighbourhood, and when not’ in 
court, that he spent his time with this friend playing - 
at chess. But that at last the poor gentleman was 
accused of forgery, tried before Lord Braxfield at the 
circuit at Dumfries, and convicted. And that Lord 
Braxfield, on passing sentence of death on him, used 
this brutal speech: ‘ Well, John, I think I have 
checkmated you now |’ 

Now, I have good reason to believe that Lord Brax- 
field never played at chess. But to make the matter 
sure, I got a friend to ask one of the lords of justiciary 
to allow the records of justiciary to be searched. The 
result was—First, that Lord Braxfield never tried any 
man for forgery at Dumfries. Secondly, that he never 
tried any man for forgery at any of the other circuit 
towns, except once at the circuit at Stirling, when the 
culprit was a shopkeeper in the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Falkirk ! rd Braxfield was coarse in his 
manners, but a kind-hearted, warm friend, and utter- 
incapable of such horrid, cold-blooded brutality 

‘herefore the Blacksmith Doctor, and the Chess- 
playing Forger, must be set down as two additional 
numbers of Waverley Novels.—I am,” &e. 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, JULY 1842. 


Tue following remarks on the above event were lately 
made before the Astronomical Society of London by 
Mr Francis Baily. It is to be chanted: that Mr Baily 
witnessed the enamel at Pavia 

“ A total eclipse of the sun, any particular portion 
ofthe'globe, is.an event of very occurrence, since 
only four or five of these remarkable phenomena are re- 
corded as having been seen in Europe during the last 
eentury ; to which we may add another that was fortu- 
nately seen at sea by Don Ulloa. But the accounts of 
these several eclipses are by no means satisfactory, since 
they are discordant in many particulars. I had ‘taken 
with me from London the same 34-feet telescope, by 
Dollond, that I had formerly used in the annular eclipse 
of May 15, 1836, as already described in the tenth volume 
of the Memoirs of this Society. At sunrise, a thin stra- 
tum of clouds was seen in the east near the horizon ; but 
the sun soon got above this obstruction, and the remain- 
der of the day was beautifully clear and serene ; not a 
cloud was to be seen in any part of the heavens, visible 


* The referred to probably was not Sir Robert M. Keith, 
but his father, Mr Robert Murray Keith of Craig. Both were 
ambassadors, but the father alone was usually called Ambassador 
Keith, and the son lived too recently to correspond with the im- 
plied date of the story. We are, besides, informed by a relative 
of the family, that the elder ambassador was the only one of the 
twe whe ever resided at any period of life so regularly in his 
native country as to have a gardener: he was fond of gardening, 
and cultivated the art as an amateur at his house of the Hermi- 
tage near Leith Links. Ambassador Keith was also the father 
of the late Mrs Anne Murray Keith, an intimate friend of Su 


3 | ‘Walter Scott, 
Canongate.—Ed. 


4 
was the property of the French government. A pro- 
mise was.also cmectaa from him that he should pub- 
it your king that has sent me here? Let your govern ‘ 
ment know, that since they would exact as due wha 
they would have received as gifts, I shall send the 
aaling more.” Dombey was anxious to visit Chil 
nning » an ound on his arriva 
city was a prey to a most dreadful pestilence, whic ; 
was carrying off — numbers of the people dail) 
Instead of quitting the city, as some prudent frien 
counselled him, wre | resolved to remain, and devo ' 
himself to the service of the afflicted. His energy | —— 
medical skill proved of the greatest service. Hundreds character which the medical school in Edinburg 
of the poor owed to him their lives. He provided even then acquired, desired the landlord to send for 
them with food, medicines, and attendance, at a cost the Scots doctor. Accordingly, he soon came, and 
j in what Sir Robert thought rather a 
Spain. The extent of his collections may be guessed ee 
from the fact, that'they were comprised in 720 cases, 
which themselves were constructed at an expense of 
not less than eighteen thousand livres. At length, 
all obstacles having been overcome, the intrepid tra- 
veller was permitted to embark. But his troubles 
were not over. The ship nearly foundered in a 
dreadful tempest off Cape Horn, and was 
to make for a port in the Brazils to refit. This SC 
delay Dombey made subservient to scientific objects, | ; 
and employed his time in increasing his already | 
| 
| | | | 
_ 
property of the Spanish king ; and when the division 
was made, care was taken that that half should: in- ; 
elude no portions which had suffered from. offieial 
violence. After this, the remainder of these treasures | 
was placed in damp warehouses, which Dombey was 
pot permitted to visit. He complained to his own | 7 
court ; but political reasons prevented its interfe- 
rence. Failing: in this, he intreated that the seeds 
he had a over might at least be planted, so that -/ 
Europe should not lose all the benefit of his labours 
ay, may be sac Hes they die, and whiles no | 
but it’s the will of Providence. Ony how, your = 
* 
| 
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had a very observation of the commencement and 
the end of the eclipse. As the moon advanced towards 
her central conjunction with the sun, I watched very care- 
— with much anxiet , the approach of the 

of moon towards the still illuminated portion of the 
gun, which was now rapidly assuming a fine crescent 


shape, the of total obscuration. I used a red 
coloured in order to observe the phenomenon, rot- 
withstan the remarks and advice to the contrary by 


was about 40. When the total obscuration took 
the coloured glass was removed. I at first look 
very narrowly for the black lines which were seen in the 
annular eclipse of 1836, as they would probably precede 
the string of beads These lines, however, did not make 


an American observer, and the power of the lace, 
out 


their ce, or at least they were not seen by me ; 
but the were distinctly visible. 
Pavia contains many thousand inhabitants, the major 


part of whom were at this early hour walking about the 
streets and squares, vk rw out of windows, in order 
to witness this long- phenomenon ; and when 
the total obscuration took place, which was instantaneous, 
, there was a universal shout from every observer, which 
“made the welkin ring,’ and for the moment withdrew 
‘my attention from object with which I was imme- 
diately occupied. I indeed, anticipated the appear- 
ance of a luminous circle round the moon during the 
time of total obscurity: but I did not e from any 
of the accounts of preceding ecli that I had read, to 
| witness so magnificent an exhibition as that which took 
place. I had imagined (erroneously, as it seems) that the 
corona, as to its brilliant or luminous appearance, would 
not be greater than that faint ular light which 
sometimes takes on a summer's evening, and that it 
would encircle the moon like a ring. I was therefore 


somewhat and astonished at the splendid scene 
which suddenly burst upon my view. It rivetted 
‘my attention so effectually, that I quite lost sight of the [ 
string of which, however, were not completely 
closed when this phenomenon first appeared. The 


breadth of the corona, measured from the circumference 
of the moon, appeared to me to be nearly equal to half 
the moon’s diameter. It had the appearance of brilliant 
rays. The light was most dense (indeed I may say quite 
;dense) close to the border of the moon, and became 
ually and uniformly more attenuate as its distance 
increased, assuming the form of diverging rays, 
in a rectilinear line, and at the extremity were more 
divided, and of unequal length ; so that in no part of the 
corona could I discover the regular and well-defined shape 
of a ring at its outer It appeared to me to have 
the sun for its centre, but I had no means of taking any 
accurate measures for determining this point. Its colour 
was quite white, not colour, nor yellow, nor red ; 
‘and the rays had a vivid and flickering appearance, some- 
what like that which a gas-light illumination might be 
su to assume, if formed into a similar shape. 
did and astonishing, however, as this remarkable 
really was, and although it could not fail 
call forth the admiration and applause of every be- 
holder, yet I must confess that there was at the same 
time something in its singular and wonderful appearance 
that was appalling: and I can readily imagine that un- 
civilised na: may ionally have b alarmed 
and terrified at such an object, more especially in times 
when the true cause of the occurrence may have been 
but faintly understood, and the phenomenon itself wholly 
But the most ble circumstance 
my 0 tion the short interval of total 
obscuration, and drew my attention from other objects 
of interest) was the appearance of three large 
ces, apparently emanating from the circumference of 
the moon, but evidently forming a portion of the corona. 
They had the appearance of mountains, of a igious 
elevation ; their colour was red, tinged with lilac or 
purple ; perhaps the colour of the peach blossom would 
more nearly represent it. They somewhat resembled the 
tp baa of the Alpine mountains when coloured by 
the a or setting sun. They resembled the Alpine 
mountains also in another res inasmuch as their 
none of that flicker- 


lost sight of them, when looking in that direction ; and 


eclipse they all vanished, and did not make their 
again till a few minutes after the first ray of 
light emanated from the sun, when they were as active, 
and soon became as numerous as ever. the time 
of total obscuration, I examined carefully with the tele- 
scope the body of the moon, but could not discern an 
I any coruscations issuing from the dark side of 
the moon. however, were only 


vations. I was told that several stars were seen, but I 
could not spare the time to look about for them myself: 
every moment was occupied with more important mat- 
ters.— Atheneum. 


BE KIND TO EACH OTHER, 
(BY CHARLES SWAIN.]} 
Be kind to each other! 

The night's coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 

Then ‘midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness—returned ! 
When day hath departed, 
And Memory keeps 
Her watch, broken hearted, 
Where all she loved sleeps! 


Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove— 

Let trifles prevail not 
Against those ye love! 

Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should fortune take wing, 

But the deeper the sorrow, 
The closer still cling! 

Oh, be kind to each other! 
The night’s coming on, 

When friend and when brother 

‘ Perchance may be gone! 
—North of England Magazine. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


[We copy this from an American newspaper, in which it appears 
without the name of the writer.] 

Ir is related in the Gentleman’s Magazine, of Chantrey, 
the celebrated sculptor, that, when a boy, he was observed 
by a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Sheftield very 
attentively en; in cutting a stick with a penknife. 
He asked the lati what he was doing ; when, with great 
simplicity of manner, but with great courtesy, he replied, 
“Tam cutting old Fox’s head.” Fox was the school- 
master of the village. On this the gentleman asked to 
see what he had done, and ouncing it to be an excel- 
lent likeness, gave the youth a sixpence. And this may 
be reckoned the first money Chantrey ever received for 
of his art. 

is anecdote is but one of a thousand that might be 
cited of as many different men who from small beginnings 
rise to stations and influence ; and shows the importance 
of not despising the day of small things, in any condition 
or circumstance of life. All nature, in fact, is full of in- 
structive lessons on this point, which it would be well 
for us more thoroughly to study and appreciate. 

The river, rolling onward its accumulated waters to 
the ocean, was in its small beginning but an oozing rill, 
trickling down some moss-covered rock, and winding like 
a silver thread between the banks to which it 
imparted verdure. The tree that swept the air with its 
hundred branches, and mocks at the howling of the 
tempest, was in its small beginning but a little seed 
trodden under foot, unnoticed ; then a small shoot that 
the leaping hare might have forever crushed. 

Everything around us tells us not to di small 
beginnings ; for they are the lower rounds of a ladder 
that reaches to great results, and we must step upon 
these before we can ascend higher. 

Despise not small beginnings of wealth. 

The Rothschilds, Girard, Aston, and most of the richest 
men, began with small means. From cents they pro- 
ceeded to dollars ; from hundreds to th ds ; and 
from thousands to millions. Had they neglected these 


or would never have risen to be the wealthiest among 
the 


what he becomes, and how he is1-\verenced. Fi 
feeding his sheep on the hills < Scotland, sided = 


the great astronomer, was in his, youth a drummer-boy 
to a marching net, and 
than a drammer-boy’s educatior; 
associated with the brightest 
is borne by the planet which hi 
of instances rise up to testify t 
the small and perhaps imperfect 
they may become as foundatior{§stones of a temple of 
learning, which the future shall €ize upon and admire. 
A man can scarcely be too ava@cious in the acquisition 
of knowledge ; he should hoard is intellectual gain 
with the utmost assiduity and ¢ ; but, unlike the 
lucre-seeking miser, must put ovffsis knowledge at usury, 
and, by lending out his stock togpthers, increase by the 
of bin ccgital, until his one talent 
shall have become five, and thir @ve shall have gained to 
the small beginn‘ of fame or honour. 
not t! or 
The fame which springs up ¢’%: sudden, like a mush- 
room plant, is seldom lasting. @'rue fame and honour 


but his name is now 
overies of science, and 

by properly impro 
»ginnings of 


reach the higher ; and he who spurns at the commen- 
dation of his own circle, as too small a 


if not checked, sap the dations of truth, 

up its own wretched dogmas on its ruins. All 

are small ; despise them not ; they will soon increase to 
great ones, perhaps devastate society. 


WATER POISONED BY LEAD PIPES, 


In No. 571 of our Journal we detailed the results of 
Professor Christison’s panne wep into the injurious 
effects produced upon water ing through lead 
pipes. A strong corroboration of the professor’s ex 
riments has recently in the Lo 
newspapers. It appears t ere is a disorder pre- 
valent which, from its generally attacks. 
po er ho k at the same time, has been con- 
idered an epidemic, and termed “kennel lameness.” 
It has, however, been discovered that the real dis- 
ease is paralysis, one of the symptoms produced 
by imbibing mineral poison, communicated in water 
supplied ee by the ordinary means of lead 
pipes. It is that in her Majesty’s kennel 
at Ascot, near Windsor, the buck-hounds have 
been for some time past suffering severely from the 
so-called “ kennel lameness,” the cause of which baffled 
the skilf of the royal huntsman and his assistants to 
trace. At length one of the men belonging to the 
establishment—a whipper-in—having been taken se- 
riously ill, was at first medically treated as if labour- 
ing under the effects of inflamed viscera and constipa- 
tion, slight in some of his limbs. 
The latter a ing his medical attendant 
Mr Pearl of Windsor) to suspect he had been im- 

bing lead, inquiries were promptly made respecting 
the water which was supplied to the buildings at the 
kennel. In the meantime the medical treatment was 
altered, and the usual remedies for paralysis produced 
by mineral poison, were administered ; a cure was 
effected ; the patient is now restored to perfect 
health, and follows his hunting avocations as usual. 
The water at the kennel—and which through 
a long extent of leaden pire from Kicot heath to 
the valley below—was » at the suggestion of 
Mr Pearl, ordered by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to be analysed ; and Mr R. Phillips, the 
celebrated chemist, was engaged to make the neces- 
sary experiments upon the water taken from the 
kennel. The result was, that it was found to con- 
tain so great a portion of lead, as to be exceedingly 
injurious to the animal system ; and indeed sufficient, 
in the opinion of Mr Phillips, to have produced pa- 
ralysis upon those who were in the constant habit of 
drinking it. A further analysis has likewise been 
made, by a celebrated physician, of water taken 
from the spring or source, but in that no trace of lead 
could be discovered; while upon the water, after it 
had d through the leaden pipes, being sub- 
jected to the usual tests, it was ly ascertained 
that each imperial m had taken up in its passage 
@ grain and a half of the carbonate of lead, a very 
pernicious and destructive poison. From the re- 
sults of these experiments, it is now generall 
believed that the disorder termed “ kennel lameness 
may be justly attributed to the deleteriously impreg- 
nated water passing through leaden pipes, which is 
used for all the various purposes required, both by 
bipeds and quadrupeds, at the kennel. A portion of 
these pires which proceed for some distance under 
ground, upon examination, were found to be in a highI 
corroded state. ‘I'he Commissioners of Woods “| 
Forests, therefore, have issued orders for the whole to 
be removed, and to be replaced with either wooden or 
earthen pipes. 

From the circumstance of the water coming direct 
from a spring, it is not likely that it imbibes duri 
its progress any impurity ; and impurity is the anti- 
dote to the poison taken up from lead pipes by water. 
As we explained in the former article, foreign sub- 
stances in water generally contain neutral salt, which, 
having an oy quality, prevents the _ from im- 

ting the water in proportion to uantity of 

acid contained in the salts, The purer the eaten 

therefore, the greater the danger. Hence we have 

no doubt that on farther analysis of the water at the 

spring on Ascot heath, it will be found exceedingly 

ure, and consequently exactly adapted for taking up 
pes. 


during its progress through the pi 


WARMTH OF THE SNOW BLANKET. 
At the French sautons of Sciences (March 14), M. 
read a communication on the warmth imparted 
to the earth by a covering of snow, and respecting which 


snow to the depth ofa decimitre (about four inches), 
degrees than at 
= greater the 
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| 
from my window, during the whole time of the eclipse. Z f 
ey A fine a day as that which I, had aT 
f witnessed in Scotland at the annular eclipse of 1836. : 
ta the small beginnings of 
ise not error. 
The walls of a castle have been peeeninis Ge 
H beginning of error, though at first unheeded, will 
| 
| 
first earnings, had they said within themselves, what is | 
the use of these few cents? they are not of much value, | 
and I will just spend them, and enjoy myself as I go— | 
ing or sparkling motion so visible in other parts of the es | 
corona. Allthe three projections were of the same roseate | of small means that they increase to large sums. It is 
cast of colour, and very distinct from the brilliant vivid | the hardest part of success to gain a little ; this little 
white light that formed the corona; but they differed | once gained, more will easily follow. ; 
from each other in ae i Baily exhibited a Despise not the small beginnings of education. ; 
drawing on which was represented the appearance of the Franklin had but little early €‘lucation ; yet look at 
shape, size, and position of these several protuberances. ] | 
The whole of these three protuberances were visible even | 
to the last moment of total obscuration, at least I never | merely the rudiments of learnings but subsequently rose | 
Ree | to be one of the first astronome rf of Europe. Herschel, | 
‘ when the first - § light was admitted from the sun, | 
they vanished with the corona altogether, and daylight | 
‘was instantaneously restored. My attention was so con- | 
stantly taken up y these remarkable and unexpected | 
appearances, that I omitted to watch for the re-appear- | 
ance of the beads, and therefore cannot add my rot — el 
to the re-occurrence of that phenomenon. 
anticipated. I had caused a 
lighted candle to be prepared, in order to be ready, in 
case of need ; but I eventually extinguished it, as I found re 
I could read very small print, and note the time by my 
of swallows flying about ; but towards the middle of the Of the theory beyond the possibaity of decke during the 
are Of sloW gTOWth, ascending legrees ITO LOWES 
offices to the highest stations—@.m the regard of a few 
to the applause ofa nation. 
lower steps of honour, because are low, seldom 
XUM 


